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There is general agreement... 





that the Wyatt program is at present vulnerable 
in at least three very serious respects: (1) there is 
no mechanism for controlling the prices of exist- 
ing housing; (2) both the sales and rental prices 
of new housing are beyond the reach of a very 
high proportion of the veterans for whom such 
housing is proposed to be built; and (3) there is 
no mechanism for assuring that the new housing 
will go up on sites best suited to the patterns and 
pocketbooks of cities and towns. 

With a $400 million fund for subsidies now 
in his hands, with a staff of specialists in the 
held of building materials now set up in NHA, 
and with his rather full powers to influence prices 
and policies in the construction field, there is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Wyatt is soon going 
to break up some of the trafic jams on the 
materials supply line. No matter how successful 
he is in doing so, however, the trend of the times 
seems to be against the possibility of his getting 
construction costs down sufficiently to overcome 
obstacle 2 above—and no hope that it can be done 
quickly enough to offer an immediate cure, by 
competition, of obstacle 1 above. 

What devices are there, then, for overcoming 
these three critical barriers to the provision of shel- 
ter for the thousands upon thousands of young 
people who are looking to the nation for help? 

As to obstacle No. 1 (lack of price controls on 
existing housing), it is probably wise to face the 
fact realistically that there is no cure for it but 
time. With this thought in mind, let’s look at ob- 
stacle No. 2: the fact that the new housing that we 
will get will be beyond the reach of most veterans, 
thus either forcing them into taking dangerous risks 
to get it or into continuing to live under their pres- 
ent frequently tragic circumstances. The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill holds the key to many of the 
problems involved here by virtue of its formulas 
for the provision of low-rental housing under an 
amended United States Housing Act and of 
medium-rental housing through its aids to private 
enterprise. However, again realistically facing the 
issue, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
quickest and surest means of protecting the veteran 
now is more Title V Lanham housing. 


_ To Better All Types of PRblic 
Administrative Practice in Housing — 
' Toward the Objective of Adequate 


Housing for the Entire People — 





In addition, there may be some small help pos- 
sible through the palliative proposed recently in a 
“letter to the editor” of a Chicago paper: “Grant 
each veteran who desires one a priority which he 
may be permitted to assign to a ‘civilian’ (you or 
me); provided the apartment occupied by the ‘civil- 
jan’ is turned over to the veteran for his own occu- 
pancy.” To convert this rather dangerous version 
of the “filtering down” process to any useful emer- 
gency use, it would have to be hedged around by 
numerous administrative safeguards—but it mrght 
protect some veterans against forced home pur 
chase and it might release some units within the 
reach of two- and three-member veteran families. 

This leaves us with obstacle No. 3—lack of any 
means of locating the housing that the “emer- 
gency” is spawning in areas that are best suited 
to the needs of the community. The general opin- 
ion seems to be that new housing is migrating to 
the outskirts of cities and towns—to the same kind 
of subdivisions that in the past have cost so much 
in terms of community services. 

To meet this obstacle, we are inclined to believe 
that Senator Murray’s proposed S. 1962, now in 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
should become a part of the Wyatt program. Sena- 
tor Murray’s bill would authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to make grants to states and 
cities up to $350 million for the construction or 
rehabilitation of water and sewer facilities, streets, 
curbs, and sidewalks, wherever the National Hous- 
ing Administrator finds that such public facilities 
are required for sites for new housing. By making 
it a condition of such grants that the housing be 
located in conformance with sound principles of 
city planning and financing, such grants could exert 
a powerful influence in opposition to obstacle 3. 

If it is possible to foresee early passage of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, more Title V money, 
and some form of financial aid to cities, there may 
be some chance of overcoming the dangerous weak- 
nesses of the present Wyatt program. Otherwise, 
we seem to be on the way to reliving our booming, 
busting past of the 20's and 30's. D.G. 
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Why Must There be a Public Responsibility for Housing? 


ROBERT LASCH 
Author of 
"Breaking the Building Blockade’’* 


Today all but the wilfully blind 
acknowledge a social responsibility for 
socially undersirable conditions. Our 
system denies good housing, not to a 
handful of untortunates whose plight 
can be relieved by the humanitarian 
aid of their neighbors, but to a whole 
class of the population, representing 
one-third of tie total, who are caught 
in the grip of forces beyond the power 
of individuals to deal with. 

It is all very well to bow and 
scrape betore the idol of “tree enter 
prise” and to say that for some vague, 
indefinable provision of 
shelter “ought” to be the exclusive 
province of private capital. But private 
enterprise has had its chance. Not 
only has it failed to fulfill its obliga- 
tions in the past, but any reasonable 
estimate based upon frank appraisal 
of the tacts shows that it will fail to 
fulhll them in the future. 

We can chant the mumbo-jumbo 
of the “American way of life” while 
perpetuating bad housing for millions 
or we can make use of all the tools, 
individual and collective alike, neces- 
sary to establish a minimum standard 
of shelter for every American, The 
citizenship — is 


reason the 


choice of 
plain, 
Local, State Responsibility 


There will be 


responsible 


those who protest 
that housing remains, in any case, 
an area of local responsibility. They 
say the same thing about education, 


evoking the symbolism of the little red 


schoolhouse to conceal the basic fact 
that quality of teaching rises with the 
broadening of its economic base. The 
resort to localism seldom 
attachment to democracy. 
More often it is a maneuver intended 
to lodge responsibility where it can 
not be discharged. In the case of 
housing, while local initiative is laud- 
able and desirable, any attempt to con- 
fine action within the municipal sphere 
can lead only to the frustration of a 
grossly inadequate program. The cities 
and states, like private enterprise, have 
had their chance. They have shown 
that they can not solve the housing 
problem without help. 

In fact our people are citizens of 


expresses 
genuine 


*“Breaking the Building Blockade,” Robert 
Lasch, 1946, 316 pp.. $3.00, The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
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and a Rhodes Scholar. 





Excerpts from a chapter of Mr. Lasch’s new book—the chapter dealing 
with “Society and the Individual.” Mr. Lasch is an editorial writer for the 
Chicago Sun, a contributor to several national periodicals, 1941 winner 
of one of the Nieman Fellowships for Newspapermen at Hervard University, 





the United States first, citizens of local 
communities and states second. How 
those people live in their various lo 
calities is a matter of national concern 
just as surely as their health, literacy, 
and nutrition. Shall we say that the 
FBI may track down _ criminals 
spawned in city slums but that the 
federal government shall not act to 
wipe out the slums? 
The Social Minimum 

The group's concern with the wel 
fare of the individual, coupled with 
the fact that Zroup action in some 
matters can best be organized on a 
national scale, justihes and demands 
a broad program to guarantee a 
minimum standard of shelter. Yet a 
deeper reason also impels us toward 
such a program—a reason arising out 
of the crisis which confronts democracy. 

Today we tace the challenge of giv 
ing new meaning to political rights 
through the recognition of social re 
sponsibility for the people's economic 
welfare. Two world wars and a world 
economic catastrophe have taught us 
that political freedom, precious as it 
is, does not protect us against hunger 
and insecurity and that economic mal 
adjustment in the modern world pre 
sents the most sinister threat to tree 
institutions. Unless we learn how to 
operate an industrial economy in the 
broadest interest of all the people, we 
can expect successive political crises 
which may cost in the end the loss of 
liberty itself. 

E. H. Carr, in his Conditions of 
Peace, has stated the 
America as for Britain: 

“We must supplement political equality by 
a progressive advance towards social and 
economic equality; we must make the will 
of the ordinary citizen prevail against the 
organized forces of economic power; and 


problem tor 


we must draw the ordinary citizen more and 
more into the processes of administration- 
in particular, into those processes which at 
fect his daily life and interests. . . . The 
emphasis required is no longer on the ‘rights 
of man’—that was the slogan of the French 
revolution—but on the truth, implicit in the 
new revolution, that the rights of the individ 
ual become effective only through the as 
sumption of collective obligations.” 

The issue has been inaccurately ex- 
pressed as a struggle between liberty 
and security. We are given to under- 
stand that the search for social solu- 
tions of the economic problem implies 
a dead level of uniformity, the sacri- 


fice of individual freedom and man’s 
sense of adventure. The real conflict 
however, is not between security and 
liberty but between the demonstrated 
productive capacity of modern industry 
and the inadequacy of a distribution 
system based upon the assumptions ot 
nineteenth-century capitalism. Men de 
mand security, not because they now 
want to exchange adventure for a 
static society, but because they know 
that their 
last satisfy the wants of all, 


“The Road to Serfdom” 
When we are told that production 


power to produce can at 


can not be so organized without em 
barking on the 
we identity the voice of 


“road to serfdom,” 
special in 
terest, sometimes abetted by the coun 
sel of those who have no faith in, 
and _ little 
racy. Democracy stands or talls, not 


understanding of, democ- 
by the content of its political respon 
sibility, but by the structure and 
vitality of its institutions. Broadening 
the area ol responsibility to include 
welfare is tar 
more likely to deepen the democratic 


faith than to weaken it. 


the people's economic 


Those who insist that the _ state 
shall stand outside the economic 
sphere are asking in effect that we 
deceive ourselves with an elaborately 
articulated fiction. Only in boom times 
do we persuade ourselves that the 
“American system” operates by some 
marvelous principle of self-propulsion, 
utterly independent of political action 
and responsive only to the mysterious 
forces of the free market. When the 
prosperity machine grinds to a_ stop, 
those who have most passionately em 
braced the laissez faire philosophy are 
the first to demand state intervention. 
There may be disagreements over the 
kind of (bankers will 
demand an RFC to save their own 


necks, while opposing a WPA to pro- 


intervention 


vide work for the unemployed); but 
that the nation as a whole should act 
to rescue private enterprise from the 
consequences of its own shortcomings 
is agreed on every side. 

If the people can call into action 
their joint powers for the purpose of 
fostering “infant industry,” establish 
ing railroads, settling the West, pro 
viding a sound system of commercial 
credit, protecting labor’s rights of col 
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lective bargaining, relieving distressed 
agriculture, and, finally, lifting the 
whole nation out of depression, there 
is no reason why they can not—and 
many reasons why they should—exer- 
cise the same powers for the purpose 
of setting the economy on a firm base 
in good weather as in bad. 


Minimum Standards 

The frankest, most direct, most 
honest, and most efficient method is 
to establish a social responsibility for 
underwriting minimum standards of 
consumption applying to the essentials 
of life. We know how much food, 
and what kind, a growing child re- 
quires. Why should not the nation 
recognize its obligation to see that 
every child gets enough food of the 
right kind? We know what sort of 
medical service is required to main- 
tain family health, and we know that 
need bears no relation whatever to 
the family’s ability to pay doctor and 
hospital bills. Why not devise means 
by which minimum health protection 
can be made available to every family? 
We know what standard of housing 
can be called decent, and what kind 
of housing entails socially undesirable 
effects. Why not act boldly to guaran- 
tee a minimum standard of shelter 
to every family in the land? 

There may be other fields in which 
the social minimum should apply, but 
I would start with these three basic 
necessities: food, shelter, health. What- 
ever causes the shocking inequality 
in distribution of food, shelter, and 
health, the nation has a direct and 
many-sided interest in at least nar 
rowing the range of inequality—in 
guaranteeing that variations shall take 
place above a certain level deemed 
essential to the general welfare. 

The policy of the social minimum 
seeks the objective to which we are 
committed—the economic welfare ot 
the people—by infusing blood plasma 
into consumption, instead of patching 
up the bruises of production. It ex- 
pands the income of producers by 
looking to the economic needs of con- 
sumers. Among low-income people, it 
frees for new consumption some ot 
the income hitherto devoted to the 
purchase of altogether inadequate 
food, shelter, and health. Above all, 
it halts the dangerous drift toward 
settlement of economic issues by the 
massed force of group pressures, 

It is unnecessary here to go into 
ways and means of making the social 
minimum effective. The methods can 
be worked out if we once accept the 
principle. The machinery of the social 
minimum would go into action only 
where family income proved inade- 
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HOUSING RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


An exploratory Committee on Hous- 
ing Research under the Chairmanship 
of Professor Richard U. Ratcliff, of 
the University of Wisconsin, was 
established by the Social Science Re- 
search Council on April 13. As re- 
ported in the January Journal, page 10, 
creation of such a committee was one 
of the recommendations of the Con- 
ference on Social and Economic Re- 
search in Housing, which met at the 
University of Wisconsin on December 
14 and 15. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee, writes Chairman Ratcliff, “is 
to explore the housing research needs 
of the country and to make recom- 
mendations to the Social Science Re- 
search Council with respect to the 
important areas in need of research 
and with respect to ways and means 
for expanding worth while scientific 
inquiry into housing problems.” 

The Committee has already held 
one meeting and plans to hold an- 
other before its report is ready for 
submission to the Research Council. 
Other members of the Committee are: 
Howard G. Brunsman, Bureau of the 
Census; John M. Gaus, University of 
Wisconsin; Robert B. Mitchell, Phil- 
adelphia City Planning Board; Arthur 
M. Weimer, Indiana University; Louis 
Wirth, University of Chicago; Cole- 
man Woodbury, National 
Agency. 


Housing 


quate to provide the basic standard of 
food, shelter, and health. In the case 
of those families, the whole people 
would supplement individual income, 
not with money but with goods or 
services, to the extent required. In- 
dividuals who make their living by 
supplying food, shelter, or medical 
service would go on working much 
as they do now. But they would 
have an important new customer, the 
United States of America, acting on 
behalf of those families which can 
not from their own resources meet 
the minimum standard of consumption. 

In Beveridge’s phrase, such a_pro- 
gram envisions socializing not produc- 
tion but demand; and socializing, in- 
deed, only that minimum level of de- 
mand dictated by social as well as 
economic considerations. It contem- 
plates “supplementing political equal- 
ity by a progressive advance towards 
social and economic equality;” extend- 
ing into the economic sphere the 
democratic principles already secured 
in political life; and safeguarding 
democracy by boldly meeting the 
crisis which threatens its foundations. 


“Fortune” Magazine 
Surveys the Country's 
° 
Housing Temper 
“... nearly half of those who were 
polled went so far as advocating gov- 
ernment construction of homes on a 
large scale, a much more drastic attack 
on the shortage than anything Mr. 
Wyatt has proposed.” Moreover, For- 
tune concludes: “The people seem to 
be in a mood to put overwhelming po- 
litical pressure behind legislation that 
would implement Mr. Wyatt's pro- 
gram.” 

The entire April issue ol Fortune 
was devoted to housing—the shortage 
and what's behind it, the Wyatt pro- 
gram, rising costs, lack of materials, 
the labor supply and the trades unions, 
insurance company housing, prefabri- 
cation, packaged kitchens and _ baths, 
and finally, “The Fortune Survey.” 

The housing shortage “is certain to 
get worse before it gets better,” For 
tune predicts. “It will probably reach 
its most acute stage next autumn. It 
should begin to shrink in the spring 
of 1947, but it will not be over until 
we have put up about three million 
new homes.” However, the 
warn: “Today we need houses for vet 
erans, but there is nothing we need 
less than an out-of-hand boom in build- 
ing, like the one of the middle twen- 
ties. . . . Viewed from either public 
or self-interest, right now is 


editors 


the time 
not to build except for urgent needs.” 

The Fortune survey shows that near- 
ly half of those polled see the housing 
shortage as a problem that will not 
be solved until the government takes 
more action (not necessarily direct con- 
struction, although this proposal, too, 
received about the same vote). A break- 
down of the classes of people polled re 
veals that this view is shared by 57 per 
cent of veterans and the “poor,” and 
only 29 per cent of the “rich.” 

Some 30 per cent of those polled 
are looking for another place to live, 
or would be looking if there were no 
shortage (the shortage is most critical 
in the northeast and far west). Nearly 
half of this group want to build or 
buy a house and want to pay not more 
than $6000 for it. Among those who 
want to rent a house (about one-fifth 
of those who say they are or would be 
in the market) more than three-quart- 
ers want to pay less than $50 per 
month. The editors feel, however, that 
these returns exaggerate ability to pay 
and that the desired price and rent 
levels will turn out to be even lower 
when the time comes to make the 
actual payments. 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS — 
Ability to Pay Rent as a Market Guide 


JOHN P. DEAN 
Regional Economist, Region II, Federal Public Housing Authority 


This is an optimum time to rethink 
the problem of public housing rents 
and income limits from the point of 
view of “ability-to-pay.” In the past, 
as we tried to bring rents more 
into line with ability to pay, we aban- 
doned a flat rent for all families in 
favor of rents graduated with income 
and subsequently varied the rents for 
a given income level in terms of fam- 
ily size. Even so, most current rent 
schedules penalize large families, favor 
small families; penalize families with 
older children, favor those with small 
children; and penalize those with extra 
wage earners or unusual invariable 
expenses, such as special health care. 
The accompanying tables strongly sug- 
gest that (1) rents charged should vary 
more sharply with family size, (2) 
rents should be different for families of 
the same size but of different com- 
position, and (3) rents should prob- 
ably be the statutory minimum for 
the majority of families in the in 
come brackets public housing serves. 

An approach to “ability-to-pay” in- 
evitably involves moral judgments in 
setting up a minimum budget which 
will require a family’s disbursing its 
money along lines the budgeting ad 
Viser assumes most efficient in maxi- 
mizing satisfactions for the family. But 
who is in a position to say that a 
family shall spend so much on _per- 
sonal incidentals or furniture replace 
ments if greater satisfactions derive 
from a frivolous Easter bonnet for 
the wife or a special outing to Coney 
Island? But since, unfortunately, pub 
lic housing must make decisions on 
“ability-to-pay,” this moral judgment 
becomes a practical problem and we 
are forced to accept responsible esti 
mates of the minimum “needed” by 
a family for various items in the 
budget. 


New Approach Required 

One must abandon at the outset 
what seems at first glance a rational 
approach, z.¢., totaling the amounts 
“needed” for all essential expenditures 
aside from rent and subtracting this 
sum from income in order to deter 
mine what the family has available 
for rent. The majority of incomes of 
families in public housing fall below 
the total for essential expenditures 
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other than rent and under such rea 
soning would leave the family with 
a minus ability to pay rent. Also, this 
assumption gives rent the position of 
last claim on the family’s income. 
But, since shelter ranks high among 
the major essentials of life, it should 
probably not be thrust into position 
of last claim. 

One might reason, too, that if the 
budget set up to cover the essential 
needs of a family exceeds the income 
of the family, then the family should 
allow for each of the categories in 
the budget the same proportion of its 
income as these various items 
prised in the original budget covering 
need. Under this arrangement the 
ability to pay rent would remain the 
same percentage of income, no matter 
how tar below the minimum essential 
budget the actual income fell. This 
reasoning is not sound because: (1) 
There should be no compromise with 
need. If the minimum monthly 
budget figures covering only neces 
sities represent a floor below which 
health and well-being can not be main- 


com 





The fifth article of a series on 
the housing market analysis 
process that was initiated in 
the February Journal. 





from which to 
work upward and it makes little sense 
to speak of a “budget” representing, 
say, 80 per cent of the need for each 
of the essential expenditures. (2) In 


tained, it is a_ base 


actual practice, families falling short 
of an income that will cover 
will lop off expenditures for certain 
items in entirety, reduce expenditures 
for other items they 
highly, and maintain or 
slightly expenditures 
which they give high 


needs 


do not value 


reduce only 
for items to 


priority. 


Food A Fixed Budget Item 


Since food as a major budgetary 
ranging about 35 to 50 
per cent of the minimum budgetary 
families of different 


been in 


item, trom 
requirements ol 
and 
creasing in budgetary importance over 
the undoubtedly 
priority 


size composition, has 


past decade, and 


should have a_ high rating 
among the expenditures of lower-in 
come families in order not to handi 
cap the health and vitality of 


bers of the family, especially the chil- 


mem- 


dren, it would seem wise for public 


TABLE | — Estimated Monthly Budgetary Requirements for Various Family 
Members, February, 1946, New York City 





Major Non- Major Aged 
Wage working Wage or Child Child 
Budget Items Earner Active Earner Inactive 5 or Child 14 or 
Male) Adult (Female) Person Under 6-13 Over 
Food? $19 55 | $17.05 $1675 $16.55 —$12 20] $17.45 $18 75 
Lunches 6 60 6 60 2 20 
Total for food 26 15 17 05 23 35 16 55 12 20 17 45 20 95 
Clothing $ 7.55 $ 6.05 $ 9.00 $ 3.55 $ 3.50 $ 4.85 $ 6 20 
Personal incidentals 1 40 1.35 1 40 45 15 45 80 
Household replacements 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1 50 1 50 
Health care 3.00 65 3.00 5 65 65 65 
Carfare 4 30 4.30 
Insurance or savings 65 65 65 65 25 | 25 25 
Newspaper or other reading. 1.75 17 | 
Miscellaneous’ 13.00 9 00 13.00 3.00 50 1. 00 
Total for essentials (except 
food, lunches, and rent) $33 15 $19 20 $3460 $980 $605\| $820 $10 40 





(2 or 3 persons, 
(2 or 3 persons 


Cleaning supplies 
Laundry 


Economic rent and 
utilities 


Extra wage earner (male 
Extra wage earner (female): Same as major 


$11.00 


Source: 
1Since this budget represents merely each 
must not be used for estimating Duagetary ne 
2- and 3-person families only by increasing the 

and for 3-person families by 10 per cent 
2Food: Average of the New York City Budge 

Cost Budget. The Minimum Cost Budget has 

the New York City Welfare Council because 


would consistently purchase in the cheapest ma 
nutrition could be derived. 
3Recreation, education, church, dues, etc 


Same as major wage earner 


$ .70; 4 to 7 persons, $1.40 
$2.60; 4 or 5 persons, $3.05; 6 or 7 persons, $3 


male) except ‘‘Miscellaneous’’-$1 


wage earner (female 





25 


$30.00 (for 2-person family, plus $2.50 for each additiona! person 


1.00 


except ‘Miscellaneous 


Budgets of the New York City Budget Council and the Community Service Society 


ndividual'’s share of a family budget, this schedule 
eds of individuals living alone. It can be used for 
food allotment for 2-person families by 20 per cent 
t Council's Minimur ost Budget and its Moderate 
been declared inadequately low and unrealistic by 





assumption that a fa 
foods from which ade 


t wa based 


rkets the least expensive 


quere 
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housing to exact in rent a smaller 
proportion of income on the lower in 
come levels in order to allow 
what greater leeway for food. And it 
would f to reduce rent in 


some- 


seem fair 
proportion to the extent the family 
must lop off expenditures for essential 
items other than food. 

The accompanying tables rest upon 
these assumptions. They are derived 
from budget data tor New York City 
and would not be valid for other cities 
unless adjusted to those cities’ cost-of 
living figures. The approach here sug 
gested for deriving income limits and 
rent schedules is, of course, not limited 
to any locality. It works in this way. 

Minimum budgets for families of 


various size and composition were 
constructed and divided into three 
parts: minimum budget for food, 


minimum budget for other essentials, 
and estimated rent. If the 
income of a given family is sufficient 
to cover this budget, it is assumed 
the family can afford to pay economic 
rent. But if the budget of the family 
is shy of this minimum budget, it 
is assumed that the family would not 
or should not impair the amount de- 


economic 


TABLE 2 — 2-Person Family Budget, for Various Types of Family Composition 
and Rents Families Can Afford to Pay 


Budget Items 


Food 
Other essentials 


Estimated economic 
rent 


Minimum monthly 
budget 


Least yearly incomeat 
which can afford eco- 
nomic rent mini- 
mum monthly bud- 
getx 12 


Least yearly income at 
which can afford 20 
per cent statutory 
minimum 

Rent family can af- 


ford at income of: 
$1,200 


$1,500 


$2,000 


$2,500 


Non- 2 Non- 
working working 
Adult, Adults 

Child 


5 or under 


$ % $ % 
$35.10 37.5 $40.92) 36 
28.55 305 41.70) 37 
30.00 32.0 30.00 26 
$93 65100 0 112 62100 
$1,124 $1,351 
691 941 
Economic $24.72 


rent 


Economic 
rent 


Economic 
rent 


Economic 
rent 


Economic 
rent 


Ec onomic 
rent 


Economic 
rent 


TABLE 3 — 4-Person Family Budget, for Various Types of Family Composition 


and Rents 


Families Can Afford to Pay 











Non- Major Wage Major Wage Major Wage Major Wage 
working arner arner arner arner 
Adult, (Male), Male), Male), Male), 
Budget items 2 Children, Non- Non- Non- Non- 
5 or Under, working working working working 
Child Adult, Adult, Adult, Adult, 
6-13 2 Children, Child 2 Children Child 6-13, 
Sor Under 14 or Over, 6-13 Child 
Extra Male 14 or Over 
$ % $ % $ % $ | % s | & 
Food $58.90 42.7 $67.60] 39.4 $78.10] 41.9 $81.60) 42.5 $90 30) 41.1 
Other essentials 43.93 31.9 68.88] 40 2 73.18) 39.3 75.38) 39.3 94.23) 42.9 
Estimated economic 
rent 35.00 25.4 35.00} 20.4 35 00 18 8 35.00 18 2 35.00 16.0 
Minimum monthly 
budget 137 83100 0 171 48/100 0 186 28100 0 191 98100 0 219 53100 0 
Least yearly income at 
which can afford eco- 
nomic rent mini- 
mum monthly bud- 
get x 12) $1,654 $2,058 $2,235 $2,304 $2,634 
Least yearly incomeat 
which can afford 20 
per cent statutory 
minimum 1,132* 1,996 2,269 2,355 2,768 
Rent family can af- 
ford at income of: 
$1,200 $18.23 $10.92 $ 7.09 $ 5.83 $ 2.63 
$1,500 29.31 19.34 15.17 : 13.76 9.40 
$2,000 Economic 33.38 28.66 ‘in 26.97 20.68 
rent 
$2,500 Economic Economic Economic Economic 31.97 
rent rent rent rent 
*Statutory minimum for this family is 16.7 per cent. 
= — Min? nue” Badget ter 
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Major Wage Major Wage Major Wage 
arner arner arner 
(Femadle, Male Male 
Ch Child Non- 
Child 6-33 914 or Over working 
Adult 
$ % $ ‘ $ % 
$48.96 39.1 $56.52 42.4 $51 84 37.7 
46.10 36.9 46 85 35.1 955 65 40.5 
30.00 24.0 30 00 22.5 30.00 21 8 
125 06100 0 133 37100 0 137 49100 0 
$1,501 $1,600 $1,650 
1,193 1,391 1,450 
$20.12 $16.97 $16.87 
$29.98 $26.73 $25.63 
Economic Economic Economic 
rent rent rent 
Economic Economic Economic 
rent rent rent 
voted to food and that the rent 


should be reduced in proportion to the 
amount by which other essential ex 
penditures must be reduced. For in 
the minimum monthly 
budget for a certain type of family was: 
food, $60; other essentials, $60; and 
economic rent, $30, an income of $159 


stance, 11 


a month ($1800 a year) would be 
needed before the family could af 
ford economic rent. If, however, a 


family’s income were only $120 per 
month ($1440 per year), it is assumed 
that $60 would still allocated to 
food and the remainder would be 
divided $40 to other essentials, $20 to 
rent, thus keeping the rent allocation 
the same relation to 
tials. The tables show the rentals fam 


be 


in other essen 
ilies can afford to pay computed on 
this basis. The formulae on which the 
tables were established appear as a foot 
note on page I11. 

This approach also throws additional 
light on the market that public hous 
ing should serve. Roughly, the public 
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economic rent) and who would quality TABLE 4 — 6-Person Family Budget, for Various Types of Family Composition 


according to other criteria such as citi- 
zenship, size of family, etc. The top | 
of the public housing market can be 
determined more precisely: (1) by in 
serting in the monthly minimum essen 
tial budget, in place of economic rent, 
a figure 20 per cent below the lowest 
gross monthly rents at which private 
enterprise is providing (through new 
construction and existing structures) a 
substantial supply of decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing, and (2) by multiply- 


Budget Items 


Food 


Other essentials 


ing the monthly budgets that result Semnened enema 
by 12 to determine the annual income 

Mini 

below which the market for public badest papel 


housing would lie. 
: Least yearly income at 
which can afford eco- 


How the rentals families can afford to nomic diese B mine 
pay as shown in the tables were estab- ne 
lished: 


Least yearly incomeat 
The formulae on which the tables were which can afford 16.7 
per cent statutory 
minimum 





computed are as follows. The monthly rent 
a tamily of given size, composition, and in 


come can afford can be determined by apply Rent family can af- 


and Rents Families Can Afford to Pay 


Major Wage Major Wage = ~ Wage Major Wage ——— Wage 
arner arner 


arner arner arner 
Female), Male, Male), Male, Male), 
2 Aged or Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Inactive working working working ¥ orking 
Persons, Adult, Adult, Adult, Adult, 
2 Children 3 Children 2 Children Child 2 Children 
Sor Under, Sor Under, Sor Under, 5 or Under, 6-13, 
2 Children 1 Child 2 Children 2 Children Child 14 or 
6-13 6-13 6-13 6-13, Child ver, 
14 or Over Extra Male 


$ " $ $ ‘ $ % 
$98 20 45.2 $97.25 441 102.50 45.0 111.25 46.1 125.20 45.3 


79.15 364 83 35 37 8 85 50 37 5 89 85 37 3 110.85 40 
40 00 18 4 40 00 181 40 00 17 5 40 00 166 40 00 14 


217 35100 0 220 60100 0 228 00100 00 241 10100 0 276 05100 0 


$2,608 $2,647 $2,736 $2,893 $3,31 


2,340 > 401 > 578 > 896 3,399 


| 
| 
ie R ford at income of: Unable to pay Unble to pay Unable to pay 
ne the ratio Economic Rent | $1,200 $ .60 $ .89 for food for food for food 
. ° Economic Rent + Other Essentials | Unable t 

| 100 Se nable to pay 
against what is left of income when_ the $1,500 ww ms $i $ 4.24 for food 
budgetary requirement for food is subtracted. | $2,000 2.90 ' 20.45 17.07 $11.00 
Thus we emerge with the following formula: 

| $2,500 36.97 6.02 33.73 9.91 22.04 

i 
Monthly Economic Rent (Monthly Income—F ood) 
rent family 
can afford Economic Rent + Other Essentials 

Minimum annual income at which family can pay 60 Food x Economic Rent 


20°. statutory minimum 


By substituting in the formula tor “‘month 


ly eens Saat eas \fford” Goes Income Minimum annual income at which famiiy can pay 
d d d « 


4 Economic Rent — Other Essentials 
72 Food x Economic Rent 


16.7% statutory minimum 


Income 
and then 6 and solving the equation 
for income, one derives the tormula_ for 
monthly income at which the “monthly rent 
family can afford” is at one-fifth and one 


Using, tor example, a 


] 


adult, and two childre 


accompanying tabl 


) Economic Rent — Other Essentials 


tamil ot tour comprised of major wage carner (male) non working 


n 5 of under, with an income of $1500 per vear, a hown in the 


sixth of income, ie¢., the statutory minimum Minimum annual income at which family can pay 2 ee 8 sect $1996 
under the United States Housing Act. The wr CY acai 4 ($35) — $68.88 $140 — $62.08 
formula for the annual income is derived by Presumably, all families with less income than th derived b ubstitutung th > 
multiplying the equation by 12. Thus: budgetary figures in the above formulae should be charged the statutory minimum 





TUGBOAT DECK-HOUSES FOR STUDENT VETERANS—93 such units 
have been brought to the campus of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Housing two men each, they consist of a 17x 7 foot main room, plus 
a 7-foot square pilot house, which can be used for a study room. 


June 1946 





CELEBRITIES ATTEND RODGER YOUNG VILLAGE DEDICATION—Movie 
stars Bette Davis and Jack Benny were among the 4000 pecple at the 
dedication of the Los Angeles veterans’ project on April 27. They are 
pictured above with Mrs. Nicholas Young, mother of the war hero for 
whom the Village was named. 
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$.1592 HEARINGS MAY BEGIN 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has made a commitment 
to begin hearings on the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill immediately follow- 
ing its hearings on the British loan, 
scheduled to be completed June 13. 

The Committee has also received 
two other housing measures: (1) a 
companion bill to $.1592, introduced 
by Representative Celler on May 21; 
(2) a substitute bill, H.R.6205, in- 
troduced by Representative Wolcott 
on April 18. The Wolcott bill makes 
no provision for additional public 
housing, for yield insurance, or for 
cooperative housing; provides for the 
dissolution of the National Housing 
Agency; and sets up an urban rede- 
velopment program to be administered 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration. The bill contains many of 
the features of S.1592 with respect 
to expanding aids to private enter- 
prise and, in many ways, resembles 
the proposed bill recommended last 
fall by representatives of private build- 
ing and financing organizations. 


PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLAN 
CALLS FOR PERMANENT NHA 

Consolidation of the housing func- 
tions of the government in a perma- 
nent National Housing Agency is pro- 
vided in President Truman’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, submitted to 
Congress on May 16. Unless Congress, 
by concurrent resolution of both 
houses, opposes the plan within 60 
days, it becomes law. However, if 
Congress should adjourn before the 
60 days are up (before July 15), the 
waiting period runs over to the next 
session. Resolutions opposing the plan 
have been offered in both the House 
and the Senate, where they have been 
referred, respectively, to the House 
Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments, and to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

In submitting the plan, the Presi- 
dent said: “I fully recognize that $.1592 
F provides for the permanent 
organization of the housing activities 
of the government along the lines 
set forth in this plan. However, since 
the House must act before $.1592 
can become law, and because of the 
heavy legislative schedule facing the 
House, it is difficult to foretell when 
such action can be expected. . . . More- 
over, the fact that $.1592 is pending 
in the Congress does not relieve the 
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President of his responsibilities under 
the Reorganization Act. On the 
contrary, the action already taken by 
the Senate constitutes in effect an ex- 
pression of approval of the objectives 
of the plan and therefore strengthens 
my confidence in the wisdom of the 
step I am taking. .. . 

“Since $.1592 continues many sub- 
stantial programs which are essential 
for the success of the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program, as well as for 
accomplishing the long-time objective 
of a decent home for every family, | 
feel bound to stress that the treatment 
by this plan of the organizational 
features of that measure does not 
diminish the necessity for passing 
those parts of the bill not covered by 
the plan. The organizational features 
are for the purpose of making the 
National Housing Agency as efficient 
and effective an organization as pos- 
sible; but without the other provisions 
of $.1592 this agency, regardless of 
how efficient and effective it may be, 
will not be able to meet the require- 
ments of the present housing emer- 
gency.” 

CONGRESS SHELVES BILL TO RAISE 
COST LIMITS ON PUBLIC HOUSING 

Another feature of $.1592—the pro- 
vision for higher per-room cost limits 
in public housing during the emer- 
gency period — was incorporated in 
separate legislation last month. Repre- 
sentative McCormack introduced the 
bill on May 6 with the idea of mak- 
ing it possible for local authorities 
to reactivate deferred low-rent hous- 
ing without waiting for passage of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. However, 
the bill was shelved later in the 
month. 


MEAD BILLS WOULD AID STUDENTS 
A subcommittee of the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee held 
hearings last month on two bills in- 
troduced by Senator Mead to provide 
housing and educational facilities for 
student veterans. The earlier measure, 
S.1770, would add a new Title VI to 
the Lanham Act, authorizing (1) 
NHA to provide housing for veterans 
studying under the G.I. Bill and (2) 
the Federal Works Agency to make 
loans and grants up to $250 million 
on a matching basis to colleges and 
universities for the construction of 
permanent buildings and dormitories 
for student veterans. The second bill, 
$.2085, would amend Title V of the 


Lanham Act to make Title V housing 
available to faculty members of in- 
stitutions serving veterans and, also, 
would make $100 million available 
to FWA to (1) convert and move 
surplus buildings for use as educa- 
tional facilities for veterans and (2) 
salvage surplus materials and equip- 
ment from surplus buildings for use 
in providing Title V housing and 
educational facilities or as the Housing 
Expediter may direct. 

WYATT PROGRAM SPEEDED UNDER 
PATMAN ACT 

With the President's signature on 
May 22, the Patman veterans’ emer- 
gency housing bill became Public Law 
388. NHA Administrator Wyatt was 
thereupon named as Housing Ex- 
pediter under the law. First use of 
the $400 million subsidy fund is to 
promote lumber production by financ- 
ing access roads to out-of-the-way 
government forests. Also, immediately 
after approval of the bill, FHA Com- 
missioner Foley wired all field offices 
to resume processing insurance ap- 
plications under Title VI. 

D.C. BILLS PENDING 

A subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict Committee has completed its 
study of the District of Columbia 
housing and redevelopment bill, $.1426, 
which passed the Senate last October. 
Subcommittee amendments _ seriously 
limit the public housing features of 
the bill, but the prediction is that 
the full Committee will indefinitely 
postpone the bill, rather than bring the 
public-private controversy to the floor 
of the House before the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill is considered. 

The Senate on June 3 passed and 
sent to the House a bill to permit use 
of alley dwellings until July 1, 1947. 
Reported out of the Senate District 
Committee on May 22 was a bill to 
extend rent control in the District for 
another year. 


ADDITIONAL BUILDING CURBS 

The continuing scarcity of materials 
has resulted in two new construction 
limitation orders, as follows: 

(1) FHA field offices have been in- 
structed (NHA 13-1-1, effective June 1) 
to stop further approval of housebuild- 
ing applications once the original goal 
for the area has been reached. De- 
signed to meet the criticism that pri- 
orities are merely “hunting licenses,” 
the order is expected to prevent the 
issuance of priorities in quantities ex- 
ceeding the supply of materials. 

(2) On May 29, CPA field offices 
were ordered to reduce the dollar vol- 
ume of non-residential building au- 
thorizations by two-thirds, for at least 
the next 45 days. 
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How demountable “defense” hous 
ing built in 1941 can be converted 
for permanent use is being demon 
strated by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo by means of a 
set of “before and after” buildings as 
pictured above. 

The Authority’s Executive Director, 
James D. Richardson, is proposing to 
use an 858-family development known 
as Federal Terrace as a_ low-rental 
development. He originated the pro- 
posal because of his knowledge that 
these particular Lanham Act units 
were built long enough before war 
shortages hit the country to assure 
their being of better construction and 
arrangement than actual “war” hous- 
ing—therefore well worth salvaging 
for long-term use. 

The Federal Terrace houses are two- 


RECONVERSION AT VALLEJO... 
FROM WAR TO LOW-RENTAL 





family plywood buildings. Mr. Rich 
ardson has had one of them divided 
in half for his experiment and has 
had each unit remodeled to provide 
for greater livability. 
Cost $1272 

At a total cost of $1272, an original 
four-room unit was transformed as 
follows: (1) a dining room and 
laundry-utility porch was added; (2) 
larger windows replaced the small 
windows throughout the house; (3) 
the interior was rearranged to give 
more wall and cupboard space; (4) a 
fence-enclosed brick patio was added 
off the living room; (5) the exterior 
was stuccoed. 

The cost would be considerably 
lower if the job were done on a 





large scale, Mr. Richardson believes. 


Also, separation of the original du 


plex is not an essential step, two units 
can be remodeled and kept as a du 
plex, with a further cost reduction 
A motion picture showing the entire 
remodeling operation, as well as views 
of Vallejo slums, was shown to many 
citizen groups this spring, including 
members of the Vallejo Chapter of 
NAHO. The 
ducting a survey of substandard units 
in the community, but before it can 


Authority is now con 


go ahead with its conversion plan, it 
will have to obtain the approval of the 
city council, of FPHA, and of Con 
gress, from the first two of which it 
has already had unofhcial encourage 
ment. 





NINE STATES PASS 1946 HOUSING, URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LAWS 


Nineteen state legislatures met dur 
ing the first five months of 1946, eight 
of them in special session. By the end 
of May, all but four of the legislatures 
had adjourned, leaving only those of 
Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and 
Missouri still in session. (The Illinois 
legislature was called only for the pur 
pose of considering a veterans’ bonus 
and can not, therefore, act upon any 
housing measures.) 

Action affecting housing and urban 
redevelopment was taken in the fol 
lowing nine states this year: California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Virginia. For details on 
California legislation, see March Jour 


June 1946 


nal, page 52; on Georgia, April Jour 
nal, page 69, following is a state-by 
state summary of other important ac 


t10n, 


CONNECTICUT—Through a s 
ries of laws, the special session of the 
Connecticut legislature, which ad 
journed on May 17, took the follow 
ing action: (1) appropriated $5 mil 
lion through June 1947 from the post 
war purposes fund to match municipal 
expenditures for emergency veterans’ 
housing, subject to the approval of the 
State Housing Authority, the Gover 
nor, and the state comptroller; (2) 
authorized cities to procure and appro 
priate funds to take advantage of the 


Title V program; also, through the 
local housing authority (or if none, 
through any other agency) to acquire 
land and to acquire or construct tem 
porary housing for veterans; (3) au 
thorized cities to relax local building 
codes and zoning regulations with re 
spect to such temporary housing; (4) 
appropriated $500,000 from the postwar 
purposes fund for use by the State 
Housing Authority as a revolving fund 
for the purchase of any structures of 
materials available for veterans’ hous 
ing, for resale to cities; (5) established 
a revolving fund of $50,000 for the 
use of the State Forestry Commission 
to stimulate the use of native lumber 
for veterans’ housing (it is expected 
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that at least a few million board feet 
can be made available. 

Two additional provisions included 
in the series of 1946 laws were as fol- 
lows: (1) an amendment to the 1939 
housing authority enabling law, au- 
thorizing a city to establish a housing 
authority if there is a need for tem- 
porary housing for veterans in the 
community; (2) an amendment to the 
1945 redevelopment law, authorizing a 
city to appropriate funds to make up 
the difference between the cost of land 
in a redevelopment area and the sale 
or lease price to a redeveloper. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Late in Janu- 
ary Massachusetts adopted emergency 
legislation authorizing cities to raise, 
appropriate, and expend money to take 
necessary action to provide veterans’ 
housing. Specifically, cities are author- 
ized (1) to use the power of eminent 
domain to acquire land for erection of 
temporary housing; (2) to use any 
real estate they have acquired by fore- 
closure of tax titles; (3) to establish 
information centers for veterans; (4) 
to make surveys of probable housing 
needs of veterans. 


MISSOURI—The Missouri legisla- 
ture in March enacted a new Urban 
Redevelopment Corporations Act, re- 
placing the 1943 act. The new law 
applies to Kansas City, as well as to 
St. Louis. Although it is primarily a 
corporation-type law (i.e., it authorizes 
private redevelopment corporations to 
exercise the power of eminent domain 
in site assembly, and it provides liberal 
tax concessions to private redevelop- 
ment projects), it also permits cities 
to use the power of eminent domain 
in assembling sites, to clear those sites, 
and to sell or lease the land for re- 
development. In addition, the new law, 
together with a series of enabling laws, 
makes it possible for insurance com- 
panies doing business in Missouri to 
undertake redevelopment projects. 

Low-rent public housing in Missouri 
is threatened by interpretation of the 
new state constitution in such a way 
as to deny tax exemption to such 
housing. Low-rent developments now 
in operation in St. Louis are not af- 
fected, but unless some clarifying legis- 
lation is adopted, further construction 
of low-rent public housing in the state 
can not go ahead. A bill declaring 
property of local housing authorities 
to be for charitable purposes, and thus 
eligible for tax exemption, is now 
under consideration, but supporters are 
pessimistic about its chances for pas- 
sage before the legislature adjourns. 
Both St. Louis and Kansas City have 
deferred low-rent projects. 
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NEW JERSEY—New Jersey is an- 
other state that authorizes more than 
one device for effecting urban rede- 
velopment. Under a recent law, it is 
possible for municipalities to acquire 
land for lease to private redevelopment 
companies. This law supplements the 
1944 Redevelopment Companies Law, 
under which private redevelopers can 
assemble sites and build and operate 
redevelopment projects (petitioning the 
municipality to exercise the power of 
eminent domain on their behalf, should 
such assistance be necessary, either in 
full or in part). 


NEW YORK—Legislation proposed 
in New York was summarized in the 
March Journal, page 53, and the April 
Journal, page 69. Following is a briet 
summary of legislation enacted: (1) 
appropriation of $35 million for emer- 
gency temporary housing; (2) approval 
of twelve-year tax exemption on the 
value of improvements where modern- 
ization of old-law tenements is under- 
taken, if completed before December 
1947 and if less than 50 per cent occu- 
pied as of time work initiated (the 
$16 maximum per room monthly rental 
established in the law has been criti- 
cized as being too high by many 
local housing groups, including the 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York); (3) expansion of state-aided 
public housing by appropriation of an 
additional $80 million in loans and by 
increasing annual subsidies by $2,750,- 
000 (the latter provision subject to a 
statewide referendum in November); 
(4) state residential rent control to 
go in effect upon expiration of the 
federal law; (5) authorization for cities 
to acquire emergency housing for vet- 
erans; (6) allowance of higher maxi 
mum tenant incomes in public housing 
for veterans and their widows until 
December 1949; (7) relaxation of the 
Multiple Dwelling Law to permit con- 
version of one- and two-family brick 
dwellings to multiple dwellings. 

Vetoed by Governor Dewey was an 
amendment to the 1943 Redevelopment 
Companies Law, to require the ap- 
proval of the City Planning Commis- 
sion of any change in the features of 
a redevelopment project, after the 
25-year tax exemption period or after 
the repayment of back taxes prior to 
expiration of 25-year period. 


RHODE ISLAND—Rhode Island 
became the 23rd state to adopt urban 
redevelopment legislation with the pas- 
sage this spring of the Community 
Redevelopment Act. The new law au- 
thorizes any city or town to create a 
redevelopment agency with power to 
condemn land for (1) sale or lease for 


private redevelopment or (2) for re 
tention for public use. Before a com 
munity can act under this law, it must 
have a planning commission and a 
master plan. A local legislative body 
may establish a redevelopment revolv- 
ing fund, derived from the sale of 
bonds, for land acquisition and clear- 
ance; in addition, the redevelopment 
agency itself may issue bonds. While 
the law makes no mention of rehous 
ing displaced site occupants, it em 
powers the agency to obligate redevel 
opers “to comply with such other con- 
ditions as in the opinion of the re- 
development agency are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act.” 


VIRGINIA — The amendment to 
Virginia’s local authority enabling law, 
effective June 19, that permits local 
housing authorities to undertake urban 
redevelopment projects and changes 
their names to redevelopment and 
housing authorities (see April Journal, 
page 69) also increases their powers in 
other ways, as follows: (1) makes pos- 
sible the broader provision of rural 
housing; (2) permits authorities to 
make payments in lieu of taxes to state 
and local governments; (3) permits 
authorities to undertake housing re 
search and housing market analyses. 

An Urban Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion Act was also passed this session. 
Applying only to Richmond, the new 
law authorizes the creation of rede 
velopment corporations with the power 
of eminent domain, to acquire, clear, 
and redevelop blighted areas under the 
supervision of the City Planning Com- 
mission and the State Corporation 
Commission, 

Also enacted this session was an 
emergency law authorizing local au- 
thorities to build, purchase, and oper- 
ate veterans’ housing on a “low-cost, 
non-profit basis,” and to accept federal 
aid for this purpose. 





International Meeting 


The first postwar conference of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning will be held in 
Hastings, England, on October 7 to 12. 
American delegates tentatively sched- 
uled to participate are Walter Blucher, 
Coleman Woodbury, Major George L. 
Reed, and C. F. Palmer. 

The provisional program includes 
three sessions on replanning the cen- 
ters of cities and one session each 
on building techniques and housing 
economics. Tours and visits will be ar- 
ranged in the locality during the con- 
ference and to other parts of England 
in the week following. 
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“Indianapolis Plan” Gets Wide Attention— 


Is it a good pattern for other communities? 


To meet its problem of urban blight, 
Indianapolis last year was handed a 
“pay-as-you-go” plan by the state legis- 
lature (see April 1945 Journal, page 
53). Under it, the city may levy (and 
has already done so) a special tax of 
10 cents per $100 of assessed valuation 
for two years and thereafter 5 cents 
on every $100 as a means of getting 
funds to finance land assembly in the 
city’s slum areas and to absorb any 
resultant deficits when the land is 
cleared and sold at its current use 
value. The tax is expected to yield 
$550,000 in the first two years, $250,000 
thereafter, the returns to go into a 
revolving fund, 

The local body responsible for un- 
dertaking the land assembly and clear- 
ance has no authority to build for any 
purpose. It does, however, plan the 
re-use of the area and sells the land at 
what is, in effect, a subsidized price, 
with the understanding that such land 
shall be used for the planned purpose. 
The commission’s controls in this re- 
gard, however, are not regarded as 
particularly strong. 

The fact that the redevelopment 
commission has already been ap- 
pointed; that an executive secretary 
(Otto K. Jensen) has been employed; 
that the first tax assessment has been 
levied and that funds are already com- 
ing in from it; that the city has ad- 
vanced some $10,000 to get the job 
moving; that the first site for clear- 
ance has been selected; that re-use plans 
for the area have been tentatively 
made—all these evidences of an urban 
redevelopment project actually under 
way have brought the “Indianapolis 
plan” to the attention of most of the 
housing and planning officials in the 
country. 

For this reason, the Journal re- 
quested expert opinion on how appli- 
cable the plan might be to other cities 
and towns. In summary, these are 
the Journal’s findings. 

Advantages 

The plan has the basic advantages 
of any pay-as-you-go system: avoidance 
of debt and elimination of charges for 
interest. To those who favor limiting 
federal participation in local affairs, it 
has the additional advantage of being 
wholly a local operation. Whether the 
funds expected to be raised will actu- 
ally be sufficient to overcome present 
blight and to keep ahead of future 
blight can not be judged until some 
body of experience has been developed. 
The results in Indianapolis will be 
well worth watching. 

However, there are certain disad- 
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vantages when the plan is considered 
for general application to cities any 
where. 

Disadvantages 

First, as to the adequacy of a special 
tax levy of this proportion—3 per cent 
of the general tax rate. It has been 
estimated that the assembly of land 
in all slum areas of the country as of 
1940 would cost from $12 billion to 
$15 billion at 1940 prices. The general 
taxes collected in 1942 in cities of 
more than 25,000 population amounted 
to $1,950,000,000. A 3 per cent in- 
crease would bring about $60 million. 
With funds provided in this amount 
each year, and with the optimistic 
assumption that the land assembly cost 
might be reduced about 50 per cent 
by returns from disposition of land 
for reuse, it would take 100 years to 
assemble land for redevelopment of our 
1940 slum areas. 

Conditions in most cities are too 
acute to tolerate so plodding an ap- 
proach. Real results can only be 
achieved through large-scale action at 
the outset. The inevitable result of 
piecemeal action would be growth o 
new slums at an increasing rate, so 
that at the end of the 100 years, cities 
would be worse off than they were 
in 1940. And, in many cities, a 3 
per cent tax increase for this purpose 
could not be supported without sacri- 
ficing other essential and badly needed 
services. Despite a few exceptions, 
most cities will be deterred by limita- 
tions in state constitutions from assum- 
ing even minor additional burdens 
calling for direct increase in the prop- 
erty tax. 

Secondly, the plan throws the an- 
nual burden of the adjustment on the 
current year’s taxpayers, leaving no 
part to be absorbed by the future resi- 
dents of the city who will receive the 
benefit of the redevelopment. These 
benefits are realized only through liv- 
ing with the bettered conditions and 
the healthier municipal environment. 
The real savings in municipal finance 
come over a period of years: they are 
important through their cumulative 
effect rather than for their immediate 
return. No one seriously proposes that 
good homes should be available only 
to those who can make cash payments 
in full. Paying off a mortgage while 
living in a home is accepted as sound 
domestic economy. Sound municipal 
economy might well apply the same 
principle to urban redevelopment. A 
total of $60 million a year applied to 
debt service on 2 per cent, 45-year 
bonds would secure a fund of nearly 
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$1,800,000,000, all of which might be 
available at the outset for a really 
aggressive urban redevelopment pro 
gram. Over a 100-year period addi 
tional large funds for initial outlay 
could be secured. The results of such 
overall action would be reduction of 
the total cost through greater incentive 
for private investment and the arrest 
ing of present deterioration and decay. 


The Conclusion 

The conclusion seems to be that the 
Indianapolis plan should be welcomed 
as a local approach to a specific local 
situation. As a principle of self-sufh 
ciency, it may have merit in other 
localities where needs and ability to 
pay can be properly adjusted. The 
Indianapolis plan, however, is not a 
plan to be set up against federal aid, 
since the use of federal aid in urban 
redevelopment is advocated to supple 
ment deficiencies in local resources, 
not to replace local initiative and re 
sponsibility. The plan must be judged 
on its merits for application under 
the needs and resources of a particular 
local situation and, if looked upon 
favorably, to be applied for the good 
it can do. It must always be subject 
to the tests of whether it will do the 
job and whether it is the best method 
for the purposes to be achieved. 





Private Builder to 
Expand Greenhills 


Twenty-five acres of the federally 
owned and improved greenbelt land at 
Greenhills, Ohio, is to be sold to a pri 
vate development firm for the con 
struction of 120 one-family homes, to 
sell at prices ranging to a maximum of 
less than $8000 The houses are to 
be of frame construction, of one to one 
and one-half stories, and will vary in 
size from two to four bedrooms. They 
will follow the architectural style of the 
existing 678 Greenhills homes and will 
be located on 60 x 150 foot lots in at 
tractive relationship to the overall site 
plan. Occupancy preference will, of 
course, be given to veterans in accord 
ance with the H-H priorities system. 

The contract for the new develop 
ment is being negotiated by FPHA’s 
General Field Office, which has juris- 
diction over the three greenbelt towns 
and which for some time has been 
studying ways in which private capi- 
tal can complete the development of 
these communities. A selling price for 
the land, including all public utilities, 
was fixed by FPHA at $88,000. 


Continued Column 1, Page 125 
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The Journal presents Mr. Emmett 
V. Whelchel in recognition of the pio 
neering work he has done in the field 
of in-service training for local housing 
authority employees. Specifically, the 
Journal pays tribute to Mr. Whelchel’s 
contributions to the correspondence 
study course initiated in Region IV 
in 1944 and now operating as a joint 
undertaking of NAHO’s Southeastern 
Regional Council and of the Region 
IV office of FPHA. When the course 
was started, Mr. Whelchel was the Re 
gional Management Training Adviser 
for FPHA and over several months 
gave almost full-time service to the 
preparation and conduct of the course. 

Realization of the importance of 
training staff members in the larger 
aspects of the housing program as 
well as in details of job performance 
is growing steadily over the country; 
therefore, the correspondence course 
that Mr. Whelchel helped to organize 
is beginning to serve as a pattern on 
which other programs of a_ similar 
nature are being built. Recently a 
canvass of the Region IV experience 
was made by FPHA’s central office 
for the purpose of discovering where 
its strengths and weaknesses lay and 
what its potentialities were for country- 
wide use. Although it was found that 
Region IV’s program can not be 
adopted as a whole in all sections of 
the country and for all purposes of 
staff training, the work that has been 
done in writing courses (twelve of 
them), compiling reading lists, and 
organizing a “curriculum” can serve as 
the nucleus for any such course. 

Mr. Whelchel’s pre-housing experi- 
ence was entirely in the field of edu- 
cation. He is a native Georgian, he 
writes the Journal “took my 
undergraduate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and my Master’s 
degree at Mercer University. After 
discharge from the Army as an Infan- 
try Lieutenant in the first World War, 
I began to teach in the public schools 
of this state. Successively, I was a 
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UNIVERSITIES FEATURE SPECIAL AND 
FOUR-YEAR HOUSING COURSES 


In-Service Training at Michigan 

A three-day in-service training course 
in housing will be conducted by the 
School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan from August 27 to 29. De- 
signed specifically to serve adminis- 
trative health officials, health officers, 
and engineers, the course will be open 
to housing officials, as well. A thirteen 
member committee of health officers 
and housers planned the course which 
will include lectures by the following 
authorities: 

Charles S. Ascher, National Hous- 
ing Agency—Regulation of Housing; 
Clemons M. Roark, Housing Develop- 


ment Corporation — Economics of 
Housing; C. W. Farrier, Gunnison 
Homes, Inc. — Housing Standards; 


Rollo H. Britten, United States Pub 
lic Health Service—Housing and 


teacher, high school principal, and su- 
perintendent, until 1938 when I became 
State Director for Adult Education. 
In 1942 I joined FPHA. My housing 
experience is composed of that gained 
in this one position. I continued as 
Management Training Adviser until 
I left FPHA to become Superintendent 
of Schools in Moultrie, Georgia, in Jan 
uary of this year. 


Importance of Training 

“My work in the schools of this 
state, particularly that in the field of 
curriculum building and adult educa 
tion, was excellent preparation for the 
pioneering job of training housing 
management personnel. I am_ con 
vinced that a successful and continuing 
public housing program depends 
largely upon the philosophy of housing 
held by those who work with it. Hous 
ers must understand and believe in the 
social objectives that underlie public 
housing and therein lies the reason for 
the training program that is being 
carried on, 

“Housing authority commissioners 
constitute a field for training that has 
too long been overlooked. In my opin 
ion, commissioners who understand the 
social objectives and implications of 
public housing will do far more to 
advance the housing movement than 
will paid employees. After all, those 
who make their living from housing 
are suspect when they urge its expan- 
sion. They are ‘vested interests.’ This 
is not to minimize the importance of 
training housing employees in job un- 
derstanding and job performance, of 
course, but to point out the importance 
of moving in on what can be the most 
important part of housing training.” 


Health; M. 4. Pond, Federal Public 
Housing Authority—Basic Principles 
of Healthful Housing; Allan A. 
Twichell, Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing, American Public Health 
Association — Appraisal of Housing 
Quality; Charles B. Lawrence, ]r., Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, Region 
VilI—The Organization of Housing 
Agencies; Dr. Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago—Sociological Problem of 
Housing; F. Gardner Legg, Detroit 
Board of Health—Housing Inspection 
Programs. 


Housing and Health Course at 
Minnesota 

Housing and health will also be the 
subject of a four-day training course 
to be held at the University of Min- 
nesota from July 29 through August 
1. The course was arranged as a re- 
sult of requests to the Region III office 
of FPHA from state health depart- 
ments for training public health of 
ficials engaged in housing inspection. 
It is jointly sponsored by the FPHA 
regional office, the University of 
Minnesota School of Public Health, 
the Minnesota Department of Health, 
and the Kansas City District Office 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. Three days of the sessions 
will be devoted to lectures by leading 
specialists in the field and will include 
discussion of the responsibility of 
health officials in (1) organizing sur- 
veys to determine the effect of housing 
on health and (2) giving assistance 
to slum clearance, code revision, and 
ordinance enforcement. The fourth day 
will be given over to a demonstration 
of the technique for measuring the 
quality of housing, developed by the 
American Public Health Association. 

Further information can be obtained 
by writing to the Director of the Ex- 
tension Division, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


4-Year Housing Course at University 
of Denver 


The University of Denver School 
of Commerce has announced a new 
four-year course in building construc- 
tion, management, and marketing, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Commerce. The course in- 
cludes such studies as: the building 
industry, house design, land economics, 
real estate principles and _ practices, 
principles of marketing, building con- 
struction and materials, specification 
writing, building construction cost esti- 
mating, as well as electives in these 
fields and also in liberal arts. The 
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department of building construction, 
management, and marketing is under 
the chairmanship of Carl Feiss, Further 
information about the course can be 
obtained by writing directly to him at 
the School of Commerce. 


Social Work Schools Offer Housing 
Courses 


Only ten of the forty-seven accredited 
schools of social work offer courses on 
housing, according to a recent survey 
by the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. Following is 
a list of the schools and the titles of 
the courses: 

Adanta University—low-cost hous- 
ing 

University of California—(1) the 
housing movement; (2) problems of 
housing policy 

University of 
problems 

Howard University—housing 

New York School of Social Work— 
social aspects of housing 

University of Pittsburgh—planning 
for postwar housing 

St. Louis University—problems of 
housing 

University of Toronto — housing 
policies and administration 

Wayne University—(1) introduction 
to housing; (2) principles of housing 
management 

Western Reserve—social aspects of 
housing. 


Chicago — housing 


North Carolina May Give Housing 
Course 


The North Carolina Council of 
Housing Authorities is endeavoring 
to work out an arrangement with 
the University of North Carolina 
whereby the college will offer courses 
in housing management. 


Community Leadership Institute 

Offering training to both volunteer 
and professional community leaders, 
“who may wish to know more about 
organizing, about planning, about gov- 
ernment .. .,” the second annual Insti- 
tute on Community Leadership will be 
held at Syracuse University on July 10 
to 24. Except for special forums, the 
entire Institute will consist of informal 
round table meetings. Of special inter- 
est to housers will be a panel discus- 
sion on a community housing program, 
on June 19, to be led by Charles S. 
Ascher, Herman T. Stichman, Harold 
S. Buttenheim, and Mrs. Leonard 
Jones. During the last three days of 
the Institute, Walter H. Blucher will 
lead a round table meeting on broad 
scale community planning. For com- 
plete details write to Mrs. Rhea M. 
Eckel, 309 South McBride Street, Syra- 
cuse 3, New York. 
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HOUSTON— 
Housing Week 

For seven days, local and national 
housing problems were dramatized for 
the citizens of Houston via radio 
broadcasts and rallies; in posters and 
advertisements; by school children and 
rotary clubs; at luncheons and dinners. 
From May 5 to 11 it was “Housing 
Week” in Houston—a jointly spon 
sored city-wide educational campaign 
conducted by some 26 local housing, 
labor, veterans, welfare, civic, religious, 
and educational organizations. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, Assistant 
Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Houston, 
acted as Chairman of the Planning 
Committee and received much of the 
credit for the success of the program. 
She is preparing a statement of the 
events for the July issue of the Journal, 
as a guide to other communities that 
might wish to undertake a_ similar 
program. 

Several nationally known housing 
officials participated in the program, 
including NAHO’s former Executive 
Director, Hugh R. Pomeroy, who was 
in Houston during the week for a 
NAHO Board meeting. Other Board 
members whose names appeared on 
the calendar of events were: NAHO 
President Wenrich, J. A. 
R. Redding Stevenson, and 
Volner. 

NEWARK— 
$15,000 for Research 

A $15,000 appropriation for plan 
ning and research was turned over by 
the Newark city commissioners re- 
cently to the Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark. Part of the funds are 
to be used to finance a cooperative 
residential market information and re- 
search center. The Authority feels, 
writes Executive Director Frank B. 
Wenrich, “that it can obtain informa- 
tion about the housing market more 
cheaply through a cooperative than if 
it were to attempt to make its own 
studies and surveys.” 

The formation of a central clearing 
house for housing and related in- 
formation in Newark was proposed a 
little over a year ago at a meeting 
called by the Authority and attended 
by representatives of fourteen local 
planning insurance 
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agencies, com- 


panies, trade associations, and lending 
agencies, All participants agreed that 
there was a definite need tor an in 
formation center and it was suggested 
that Newark University would be the 
logical headquarters for it. Now that 
the money has been made available, 
further action is being postponed 
pending the outcome of the Wagner 
Ellender-Taft bill, which authorizes 
federal grants to cities for research as 
supplements to local funds such as 
Newark’s $15,000. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
$71,000 for Planning Housing 

Over $71,000 was turned over to 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
by the city council on loan for use 
this year in “making the necessary site 
studies and surveys preparatory to 
starting a postwar program.” The sum 
represents the payments in lieu of 
taxes made by the Authority last year 
in excess of the amount it contracted 
to pay on three of its low-rent de 
velopments. The Authority has agreed 
to repay the loan from development 
funds advanced by the federal govern 
ment, when and if new projects are 
authorized. 


NEW YORK— 
Vacancy Listing and Registration Bureau 

Nearly 1500 applicants had found 
housing as of May 15 through the 
Vacancy Listing and _ Registration 
Bureau set up by the New York City 
Housing Authority early in March. 
Aided by civic and welfare groups, 
the press and the radio, the Bureau 
has a three-point program: (1) to ob 
tain listings of vacancies in privately 
owned buildings throughout the city; 
(2) to register general housing need 
in the city, among veterans and non 
veterans alike; (3) to take applica 
tions for emergency housing develop 
ments operated by the Authority for 
veterans and their families. 

More than 80 per cent of the 44,000 
people who registered in the first two 
and one-half months of the Bureau's 
operation are veterans; an additional 
755 per cent are servicemen. Two 
thirds of the veterans are doubled-up 
with their parents or in-laws. Less 
than 10 per cent have their own apart 
ments; most of the families in this 
category have registered because they 
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dre overcrowded, are forced to move, 
or are too far from their places of 
employment. Nearly five per cent of 
the veterans are living apart from 
their families because they can not find 
adequate housing for them, and an 
other two and one-half per cent need 
apartments because they are getting 
married. Sixty per cent of all appli 
cants can not afford to pay more than 
$50 per month for housing, and over 
80 per cent of the combined veterans 
servicemen group have indicated a 
willingness to live in the city’s emerg- 
ency housing developments. 
CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH— 

Building Code Revision 

The highly technical, time-consum- 
ing, and expensive job of 
local building code provisions—a job 
that needs doing in hundreds of cities 
and towns over the country—is under 
way in Pittsburgh and has _ been 
authorized for Chicago. 

In Pittsburgh, a five-member City 
Building Code Commission, appointed 
in January, has already completed a 
first draft and the draft is now under 
going review by eleven sub-committees; 
public hearings will follow the review 
—and then state legislation will be 
required as the final step. 

Chicago’s code revision is to be 
undertaken by a staff of experts and 
the estimate is that it will require one 
year, will cost some $95,000. The de 
cision of Chicago's Mayor Kelly to take 
on such a major task is thought to 
be largely the result of the recom 
mendations made following a highly 
competent analysis of Chicago’s 1939 
building code by an unofficial expert 
committee headed by Howard P. Ver 
milya and engaged by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. The $95,000 
is being made available by a transfer 
of funds from various city depart 
ments. 


MILWAUKEE— 
Cost of Slums Measured 

Fifty per cent arrests in an area 
that houses only 14.5 per cent of Mil- 
waukee’s population: these are figures 
published recently by the Milwaukee 
Journal following an analysis of non 
trafic police arrests in four of the 
city’s most blighted areas during the 
first three months of this year. 

The survey covered only adult ar- 
rests and did not include incidence 
of juvenile delinquency. The report 
shows that one of these four wards— 
one accounting for 18 per cent of 
arrests but containing only 4 per cent 
of the population—has the worst 
housing conditions and imposes a 
burden of about 4 times its share 
of police services, on the basis of 
population. Moreover, the contention 
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is, the police burden of all the 
blighted wards is far heavier than is 
apparent from these figures, since the 
tax receipts there are much lower than 
in the better sections, 

3ad housing can not be held solely 
responsible for this situation, the sur- 
vey continues, Economic factors—the 
same reasons that force people into 
blighted important 
causes of crime. In addition, many 
habitual drunkards who live in these 
areas help blacken the record. And 
finally, there is a higher proportion 
of men to women in these wards, 
and the record shows that men get in 
trouble with the police more often 
than women do. But, the report con- 
cludes, unless “there is willingness to 
deny the influence of environment, 
there can be no mistaking the tre- 
mendous effect of blight in building 
the police record.” 

RALEIGH, KNOXVILLE, YONKERS— 
Bond Refunding 

Three local housing authorities 
within the past few months have ob- 
tained 100 per cent private financing 
of their operations through bond re- 
fundings: Yonkers, Raleigh, and Knox- 
ville. These authorities no longer 
carry any B bonds, all financing now 
being through A’s. 

The Yonkers interest rate is said 
to be the lowest ever obtained: an 
average of 1.2428 per cent over 32 
years. Raleigh’s rate is said to run 
second, 1.2801, over 30 years, repre 
senting a saving of approximately 
$1,630,000, according to Mrs. Inez B. 
Jones, the Authority's Executive 
Director. 

SAVANNAH— 
A Great Report 

Six years’ activities are recorded in 
the first printed report on its pro- 
gram ever issued by the Housing 
Authority of Savannah: a publication 
that the United States Conference of 
Mayors has listed under the heading 
“Important Reports,” and characterized 
with the statement: “a great report.” 

The facts about the original settle- 
ment of the city are related in a highly 
readable narrative style as a_ back- 
ground for a history and description 
of the city’s slums—notorious as some 
of the worst in the country. Then 
follows the same kind of narrative 
about the dramatic attack on those 
slums by the Authority. 

The report is another of the effec- 
tive publications written and designed 
by Alexander L. Crosby and Carol S. 
Simon. Its title is “Oglethorpe Was 
Right a tale of two centuries;” 
it carries lots of good action pictures; 
it reads like a story; it comes in a 
good strong colorful cover. 
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MRS. FLORENCE STEWART 

is leaving the Ofice of the Administrator 
of the National Hcusing Agency on July 15 
to accompany her husband to Morgantown, 
West Virginia, where he will take up his new 
duties as President of the University of West 
Virginia. Mrs. Stewart now is the Director of 
the Group Services Division of NHA. 


GERALDINE RUSSELL 

joined the staff of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston on May 15 as Man- 
ager of San Felipe Courts, a 1000-unit, low- 
rent development. “Ger was _ formerly 
Executive Assistant of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh 


W. K. PEERY 

has resigned as Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Vancouver 
to become associated with Home Builders, 
Inc., a Vancouver construction company. Floyd 
Ratchford has succeeded Mr. Peery as Director. 


CLAYTON C. JONES 

has been named Chief of Project Services in 
the FPHA central office Management Stand- 
ards and Services Division, replacing Hilda 
Smith, who resigned some time ago (see Jan 
uary Journal, page 28). 


GUY C. LARCOM, JR. 

on his release from military service, joined 
the staff of the Region I office of the National 
Housing Agency as Community Action Spe- 
cialist. 


MARION NEPRUD 

is back at her job with FPHA’s Region III 
office as Housing Management Training Ad- 
viser, after serving for two years as a Lieu- 
tenant in the WAVES. 


HARALD BERGERSON 

is the new Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Tacoma, replacing 
Mr. John Schlarb. Mr. Bergerson was former- 
ly Assistant Director. 


MRS. MABEL G. BENNETT 

a commissioner of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Fort Worth since 1938, was 
honored late last month as having made the 
most worth while contribution of any Fort 
Worth woman to the civic life of the com- 
munity. She was presented the annual Altrusa 
Club plaque—the first woman to be so hon- 
ored by the Club. In making the award 
the Club singled out Mrs. Bennett's housing 
authority work for recognition as a “truly un 
selfish and outstanding service.” 


A. N. LeFEVRE 

has joined the Housing Authority of the 
City of Benicia as Executive Director. Mr. 
LeFevre left the San Francisco Authority in 
November 1945 and between that date and 
April 4, when he became affiliated with the 
Benicia agency, he was with the FPHA Region 
VI office as Management Adviser. 


FINLEY VINSON 

on his release from the United States Navy, 
was appointed Assistant Director for Real 
Estate and Disposition of the Region V office 
of FPHA. He has become an active partici- 
pant in the affairs of NAHO's Southwest 
Regional Council, having been appointed Sec 
retary-Treasurer of the group. 
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WASHINGTON MEETINGS 

Four important NAHO meetings 
will be held in Washington from June 
24 to 27, as follows: 

Board of Governors—June 26, to 
discuss appointment of an Executive 
Director for the Association, the 
NAHO program for the balance of 
the year, the NAHO budget, the an- 
nual meeting (Cleveland, October 10, 
11, and 12), commercial exhibits at 
the meeting, and the reports of vari- 
ous Association committees. 

FPHA-Local Housing Authority Re- 
lations Committee—June 24 and 25. 

Committee on Veterans’ Housing— 
June 27. This meeting will be the 
Committee’s first. The roster of its 
members is not yet complete, several 
regional council appointments having 
not yet been made. Those appointed by 
President Wenrich following the March 
Board meeting (when the Committee 
was created) are: Chairman: Howard 
A. Kelly, Executive Director, Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority; John 
W. Beard, San Francisco; Murray M. 
Bisgaier, FPHA, New York; Ernest J. 
Bohn, Cleveland; Osborne T. Boyd, 
Portsmouth, Virginia; Daniel F. Burns, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Gerald 
Gimre, Nashville; Clarence C. Klein, 
Pittsburgh; Gunnar Mykland, NHA, 
Washington; Rudolph J]. Nedved, Mil- 
waukee; Harold C. Poole, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; John Schlarb, Jr., Ta- 
coma; Abner Silverman, FPHA, 
Washington; Maxwell H. Tretter, 
New York; Finley Vinson, FPHA, 
Forth Worth; Elizabeth Wood, Chi- 
cago. . 

Committee on Retirement Plans for 
Local Authority Employees—June 24. 
Chairman N. H. Dosker has called 
this meeting for the purpose of mak- 
ing final recommendations on the re- 
tirement plan for local authority em- 
ployees that the Board approved in 
principle at its March meeting. It is 
expected that the plan as the Commit- 
tee will act on it on June 24 will be 
ready for submission to local author- 
ities. 

In addition to the four above men- 
tioned meetings, a committee appointed 
late in May by President Wenrich to 
make recommendations on a Director 
for the Association may meet sometime 
shortly before or after the Board 
meeting. The committee is headed by 
Howard L. Holtzendorff of Los An- 
geles. Serving with him are Edward 
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Adams, Wethersfield, Connecticut; 
John Ihlder, Washington, D. C.; Presi 
dent Wenrich of Newark; Elizabeth 
Wood, Chicago; Joseph A. Fowler, 
Memphis; James Stephenson, Dallas: 
Everett G. Humble, Bremerton: 
Ernest ]. Bohn, Cleveland; John A. 
Kervick, FPHA, New York; David L. 
Krooth, FPHA, Washington. 

A small four-member committee on 
annual meeting arrangements and pro 
gram met in Chicago on June 11 and 
12 with Association staff members. 
The committee is made up of Messrs. 
Ernest ]. Bohn, FE. W. Blum, John 
Kervick, and President Wenrich. 


1946 Election 


The 1946 election of Association 
officers and Board members will be 
conducted this summer in accordance 
with the revised constitution as ap 
proved by a membership ballot last 
year. Under the new procedure, Presi 
dent Wenrich must appoint members 
of a Nominating Committee before 
July 10. The Committee will receive 
recommendations for nominees from 
the date of its appointment up to 
mid-August, by which time it is re 
quired to submit its report in writing 
to the Executive Director of the Asso 
ciation. As the final step, not less 
than 30 days before the annual meet 
ing—thus on or before September 10 
a mail ballot carrying the recom 
mendations of the Nominating Com 
mittee and providing additional space 
for writing in the names of other 
candidates will be distributed to all 
active members of the Association. The 
results of the balloting will be an 
nounced by the Nominating Commit 
tee (which serves also as an Elections 
Committee) at the time of the annual 
meeting. 
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REGIONAL COUNCILS 
New England 

In spite of the railroad strike, which 
broke the first day of its conference, 
the New England Regional Council 
had an attendance of 146 (which is 
almost 100 per cent of its membership ) 
at its May 23 and 24 meeting in 
Cambridge. President Edward Adams 
reports it a “very successful” confer 
ence, even though the railroad situa 
tion kept many of the speakers trom 
attending and necessitated many last 
minute substitutions. The most heavily 
attended session, Mr. Adams _ reports, 
was the managers’ panel—almost three 
times the number being present at it 
as at any other session of the confer 
ence, The session covered such prob 
lems as rent delinquencies, painting, 
maintenance problems, etc., and seemed 
to represent just the kind of “shop 
talk” session the participants wanted. 
Discussions on the disposition ol 
permanent war housing also stimulated 
heavy attendance and stirred up con 
siderable interest, 

A social evening, arranged as a 
buffet supper and a dance, on the first 
night of the meeting drew over 100 
conferees. It is Mr. Adams’ recom 
mendation that such affairs “should 
be put into every conference, as it 
gives the visiting boys a chance to 
meet others and also arranges a vacant 
evening for them.” 

Daniel F. 
the conference committee and was 


Burns was chairman of 


credited with having put over a highly 
satisfactory meeting. The Council’s 
executive committee met on June 2 
to clear up details of the meeting and 
to make arrangements for the Coun 
cil’s program for the balance of the 
year. 
Pacific Southwest 

On June 11, 12, and 13 in Santa 
Barbara the working committees of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Coun 
cil held what was called their “sum 
mer session.” A total of fifteen com 
mittees have been set up by the Coun 
cil, as follows: Federal-Local Relations; 
Finance and Accounts; Rent Adjust 
ments; Maintenance Standards; Recrea 
tion, Health, and Community <A 
tivities: Bylaws (this Committee re 
cently circulated to all active members 
in the Council a set of proposed re 
visions to the bylaws): Personal Prop 
erty Accountability; Commercial Facil 
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Measuring Management Effectiveness: A Local Authority Audit 


In the initial article of this series, 
“Measuring Management  Effective- 
ness: The Problem,” it was pointed 
out that there are two principal steps 
to be taken in the formulation of 
measurement techniques in manage- 
ment. The first step is to determine 
what the objectives of particular man- 
agement activities are and the next 
is to determine the extent to which 
the objectives have been attained in 
a given situation, 

This measurement problem is a 
chronic concern of all housing author- 
ities. Undoubtedly, some housing 
authorities have given more attention 
to it than others but all of them have 
had to contend with at least certain 
of its aspects. Among those local hous- 
ing authorities that have given a great 
deal of attention to questions related 
to the development of measurement 
techniques in management is the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles. This Authority, of course, 
has endeavored to make full use of 
management cost indices as reflected 
in its operating budgets and in periodic 
income and expense statements. But, 
however important these indices may 
be, they alone are usually insufficient 
to provide the housing administrator 
with the kind of information needed 
to determine whether a management 
activity is being efficiently or properly 
performed. Recognition of this limita- 
tion led to the installation by the 
Authority of certain supervisory pro- 
cedures that at first were referred to 
as “management reviews” and more 
recently as “management audits.” 


History of Los Angeles’ Audits 


Early in 1943 when the Los An- 
geles Authority was just beginning 
to give special attention to the ques- 
tion of how to systematically evaluate 
its various management operations, its 
program consisted of approximately 
13,000 dwellings in 19 separate man- 
agement units. Each of the 19 man- 
agers was directly responsible to the 
executive director. Later, during the 
spring of 1944, the Authority _re- 
vamped its administrative organiza- 
tion to provide two levels of super- 
vision between the development man- 
agers and the executive director. One 
level of supervision immediately be- 
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low that of the executive director was 
that of a Management Division, over 
which a general housing manager had 
complete responsibility. Geographically, 
the housing program of the Author- 
ity fell into two areas and over each 
of these areas was placed a manage- 
ment supervisor, directly responsible 
to the general housing manager. The 
management supervisors, in turn, were 
in full charge of all management 
operations within the areas. 

Each management supervisor had 
two principal assistants, one for main- 
tenance and the other for community 
services and general administration, In 
addition, a utility cashier was employed 
in each area to handle problems re- 
lated to the supervision and training 
of cashiers. Two clerical workers 
were also assigned to each of these 
offices. 

With this type of administrative 
organization, it was possible to pro- 
vide direct supervision of the work 
at the developments of a character 
that otherwise would not have been 
practical. The existence of this super- 
visory personnel also enabled the 
Authority to develop procedures for 
conducting management audits—and 
these audits represent significant ef- 
forts to measure management effective- 
ness. Some of the characteristics of 
the management audits may be sum- 
marized as follows. 


What Is Audited 


The audits are conducted on a 
group basis, usually semi-annually, by 
the management supervisor and _ his 
three principal assistants in each area. 
A check list of the management ac- 
tivities audited includes these major 
functions: 

1. Leasing and Occupancy 


2. Fiscal Operations 

3. Budget Control Procedures 

4. Personnel Organization 

5. Community and Resident Serv- 
ices 

6. Commercial Facilities 

7. Maintenance of Buildings and 


Grounds 
8. Utility and Operating Services. 
After an audit is completed at a 
development—a process usually requir- 


ing from three to eight hours—a writ- 
ten report is prepared emphasizing: 
1. A description of each of the man 
agement staff's major activities or pro- 
cedures (given in detail in the initial 
audit reports). 

2. An _ itemization of deficiencies, 
low standards of accomplishment, and 
poor management practices or ac- 
tivities that represent departures from 
or conflicts with acceptable Authority 
policies and procedures. 

3. Orders or instructions to the man- 
ager for follow-up purposes. 

4. A summary statement evaluating 
the total management operation. 

As an illustration of the way the 
audit report is prepared, excerpts 
from a report based on a management 
audit of Normont Terrace, a_per- 
manent Lanham development of 400 
dwellings, on September 19, 1944, 
from 10:30 am. to 3:00 p.m., are 
taken from the sections on “Leasing 
and Occupancy” and on “Maintenance 
of Buildings and Grounds.” 


Leasing and Occupancy 


“Space Inventory—The space inven- 
tory file is maintained in accordance 
with the proper procedure. 

“Leases—The leases are prepared in 
the original and one copy only. The 
original copy of the lease is placed in 
the lease file and the copy is given 
to the resident. It has been noted that 
at other developments the original is 
given to the resident. 

“Note: Suggest to the Management 
Analysis Section that this procedure be 
standardized. 

“Perpetual Review of Eligibility— 
The established procedure is followed 
in maintaining the perpetual review 
of eligibility for continued occupancy. 
Besides immediate processing of ter- 
mination postcards, the management 
is careful to go into rumors of termin- 
ations in work for non-certified in- 
dustries. A separate 3x5 file card sys- 
tem is in use. A card is typed up as 
soon as a termination postcard is re- 
ceived from the plant and on this 
special file card is the resident’s 
name, termination date, and dates 
when letters were sent to the resi- 
dent and of the final disposition of 
the case, either by vacating or by re- 
employment in a certified industry. 
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“Follow-up Assignment: The atten- 
tion of the manager was called to 
the possibility of using the termina- 
tion postcards as the control file, thus 
removing the need for the 3x5 card 
file.” 

Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds 

“Maintenance Records—The main- 
tenance mechanic does a little more 
paper and desk work than is done at 
some of the other developments. He 
apparently is keeping his own file of 
service requests and performing all 
the clerical duties in connection with 
them as well as with the vacate and 
check sheets. 

“Follow-up Assignment: It is sug- 
gested that the clerk-stenographer re- 
lieve the maintenance mechanic of the 
desk work of maintaining these files. 
Inasmuch as the maintenance me- 
chanic feels that these files are of 
value to his work, the clerk-stenog- 
rapher should work in close coopera- 
tion with him, with the files perhaps 
left in the maintenance shop where 
they are readily accessible to him. 

“Perpetual Inventory of Expendable 
Supplies—There is a three months’ 
backlog of work in bringing the per- 
petual inventory up to date. 

“Follow-up Assignment: Thirty (30) 
days are given to bring the perpetual 
inventory up to date. 

“Grounds — Resident Maintained — 
Most of the fences maintained by the 
residents conform to the required 
standards and are acceptable in ap- 
pearance. A total of 25 dwellings or 
6 per cent of the families have sub- 
standard fences. Some of the yards 
and lawns are not maintained accept- 
ably either. 

“Follow-up Assignment: Fences are 
to be brought up to standard and 
painted by the residents of dwelling 
Nos. 34, 43, 71, 45 and 260. Fences 
shall be painted at dwellings Nos. 59, 
93, 123, 141, 344, 382 and 215. Fences 
shall be entirely removed at dwellings 
Nos. 27, 75, 66, 141, 269, 381, 380, 
397, 398; front yard fences shall be 
removed from dwellings Nos. 288 and 
289. Remove abandoned car, License 
No. 204627 from parking lot adja- 
cent to dwelling No. 68. Yards of 
dwellings Nos. 84, 123, 113, 112 and 
151 shall have debris removed. 

“Grounds—Management Maintained 
—In general much of the manage- 
ment-maintained areas are dirty and 
need prompt attention. 

Follow-up Assignment: Al] motor 
courts shall have thorough sweeping. 
Repair incincerator enclosure in the 
rear of dwelling No. 93.” 

This brief description of the Los 
Angeles Authority's, management audit 
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has been included as an indication of 
its usefulness as a tool of supervision 
and as an occasion for a periodic re 
view of work being done. Unless such 
occasions are planned for as needed, 
whether on a monthly, a quarterly, or 
semi-annual basis, a systematic, orderly 
review of activities and accomplish- 
ments is all too frequently neglected. 
But an audit of management activ- 
ities not only enables supervisors to 
obtain information about the quality 
and the quantity of the work being 
done, it also provides opportunities for 
them to instruct, to criticize, to coun 
sel, and even to lend encouragement 
to the supervised. To discover, for 
example, that a maintenance mechanic 
is spending a disproportionate amount 
of his time on clerical details is im 
portant in itself. It is even more im 
portant, however, for the supervisor 
to instruct the manager to assign a 
clerical worker to handle the clerical 
details so that the mechanic can be 
released for work for which he is em 
ployed. Obviously, good supervision 
does not permit the use of a highly 
skilled tradesman to perform clerical 
functions for which he has little apti 
tude. Such supervision, it is true, 
can be supplied without a management 
audit but a management audit facili- 
tates and = systematizes 


supervisory 
efforts. 


“The Best Way” 

Another observation regarding man- 
agement audits is that their value and 
effectiveness vary directly with the 
existence of certain prerequisite condi 
tions. One of these prerequisites is that 
the policies and procedures that govern 
Management Operations must represent 
the best thinking that is available on 
the subject. Take, as an illustration, 
procedures with respect to handling 
requests for the transfer of a resident 
to another dwelling or with respect 
to collecting rents. The important ques- 
tion is: has “the best way” for per 
forming the function been found? Are 
the procedures that are being used 
the result of experimentation and 
tests, or do they mainly - represent 
“ways” that just Aappen to be used 
and for which there is no justification ? 

To be most helpful, therefore, 
management audits must be audits of 
policies and procedures that are based 
on tested experience and represent the 
considered judgment of the adminis- 
tration. Such policy and _ procedure, 
also, should be standardized and made 
applicable to the entire local authority 
program. On issues involving basic 
procedures, individual managers should 
not be permitted to ride horses in all 
directions. Individual initiative, of 


course, should be encouraged, but 
where there is rather full agreement 
on “the best way,” this way should 
be standardized for the entire program 
and installed by all the managers un 


til a better way has been discovered. 


Standards Also Prerequisite 

Another prerequisite for a manage 
ment audit is that concepts of ac 
ceptable management standards be de 
veloped that are generally understood 
and agreed upon within the local 
authority. If, for example, back yard 
fences are to be permitted, the dif 
terence between an acceptable and an 
unacceptable fence must be clearly de 
termined and understood by both the 
residents and the management. More 
over, these standards must also be 
appropriate for public housing. Inte 
rior paint standards in a public hous 
ing development, obviously, are dif 
ferent from those in a Gold Coast 
apartment. Thus, when these stand 
ards are defined and definite, the man- 
agement audit can much more readily 
determine the extent to which the ob- 
jectives ot 
achieved. 

While it may be true that there is 
a greater need for these management 
auditing procedures in the larger 
housing programs, it is believed that 
the basic principles are applicable to 
programs of all 


management are being 


sizes—programs of 
100 or 10,000 dwellings. The manage 
ment audit, it should be emphasized, 
is essentially an administrative instru 
ment, a supervisorial tool, and, where- 
ever there are people and activities to 
supervise, the principles of the man- 
agement audit are relevant. It is true, 
also, that some local authority situa- 
tions may not require the written re 
ports and the formal inspection tours 
that are characteristic of the Los An 
geles audits. But all programs, regard- 
less of size, need to be periodically re- 
viewed and appraised, with or without 
written reports, from the standpoint 
of tested policy and procedure and 
acceptable standards of efficiency and 
production. 
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on the series of articles on 
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The July Journal will carry 
an article written by an FPHA 
staff member on the subject of 
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NEEDED: Professional Training in Housing Management 


Part I 


It has been generally acknowledged 
that once the buildings are completed, 
the full burden of responsibility for 
making public housing a success. falls 
on “housing management.” In one of 
the earliest American publications on 
the subject, it was stated: “Public 
housing management is more 
than the mere operation of commercial 
buildings; more than a social worker's 
effort to rehabilitate unadjusted or un- 
educated families; more than the in- 
troduction of a recreational program; 
and more than the cultivation of pub- 
lic interest in a community under 
taking. It is, in varying degrees, a 
combination of all these Ag 

In 1935-36 when the first PWA 
housing developments were being 
completed, leaders in the field were 
aware of the importance of housing 
management and the tremendous in- 
fluence that managers would have on 
the future of public housing. In 
recognition of the need for qualified, 
trained persons to fill the important 
jobs of housing managers in the coun- 
try’s first developments, the National 
Association of Housing Officials con- 
ducted and arranged a_ four-month 
training course for housing managers, 
with the cooperation of the Public 
Works Administration and Resettle- 
ment Administration. 


Training Institute 

In the summer of 1938 another 
training course in management was 
arranged by NAHO with the collab- 
oration of the United States Housing 
Authority and the Fred L. Lavanburg 
Foundation. This session lasted only 
two weeks but there were morning 
and afternoon formal classes and in 
formal evening discussion so that 
this brief period was literally packed 
with background material. Students 
were introduced to the philosophy and 
purposes of public housing but most 
of the sessions and discussions were 
devoted to fundamental management 
techniques, including fiscal matters, 
project maintenance, tenant and com- 
munity relations, etc. Coleman Wood 
bury, then the Executive Director of 
NAHO, stated at the opening meeting 
of the Institute: “Not only is manage- 


*This is part I of a chapter from a book 
under preparation on Mrs. Rosahn’s experi- 
ences as housing manager during World War 
Il. She is now serving as Consultant to 
FPHA’s Division of Management Standards 
and Services and is editing a handbook on 
management practices. 
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ment going to make or break the 
housing movement in this country, 
but you won't have a second chance 
at it. It is on trial right this minute.” 

In subsequent years New York Uni- 
versityt and a_ftew_ other 
and special schools offered courses in 
housing management, calling on “ex- 
perts’ in the field to lecture on its 
various aspects. Many of these courses 
were surprisingly well attended, even 
though—unlike the NAHO institutes 
—the students were not being trained 


colleges 


to fill specific jobs as housing man- 
agers. 

Many housers who had looked hope 
fully to the establishment of profes- 
sional or accredited university courses 
of training in public housing manage 
ment were disappoint- 
ment, They hoped tor courses 
similar, perhaps, to those offered at 
the London University, where com- 
prehensive training and a B.Sc. de- 
gree in estate management are given 
to those who qualify. Unfortunately, 
not only are there no 


doomed to 


specialized 
housing management in 
this country, but for several years now 


courses in 


little or no advance training has been 
given the men and women appointed 
to positions in the housing manage- 
ment field. 

No Management “Profession” 

As a result, there is really no “pro 
fession” of public housing manage- 
ment as was hoped for in previous 
years, with accepted standards of per- 
formance and aims. In 
fact, there are dangerously wide varia- 
tions in the actual administration of 
public housing developments and dif 
fering viewpoints as to the aims and 
purposes of public housing on both 
the federal and local levels. A study 
of public housing developments in 
various parts of the country would re 
veal striking differences not only in 
outward appearance and 
maintenance 


recognized 


general 
standards, but in per 
room per month operating costs, rela- 
tions between tenants and manage- 
ment, community activities and public 
relations. In brief, because there has 
been no clear-cut definition, or ac- 
knowledgement, on the part of both 
federal and local housing authorities, 
as to the broad aims of public hous- 
ing—and the means of achieving these 
ends—the movement has experienced 
a spotty, irregular, and somewhat un- 

tSome of these courses were given in 


preparation for civil service examinations in 
New York City. 


stable growth. 

Possibly this emphasis on 
orientation and training 
management appears somewhat ex 
aggerated to some housing officials. 
It is true that many people regard 
public housing as simply another real 
estate operation and teel that anyone 
with ‘a little “business” 


proper 
in housing 


sense can do 
the job. Thus we find that men are 
now housing managers who 
once barbers, insurance salesmen, or 
even—prize fighters! Qualifications for 
the position, as well as basic training, 


were 


have been disregarded in many in 
stances. 

If public housing were indeed no 
more than a_ real estate 
then management _ staff 
should be selected who are at least 
as qualified to handle a 
public operation as those usually 
selected by private enterprise to do a 
similar “business” job. This is not al 
ways the case. 


operation, 
members 


large-scale 


More Than “Business” 


3ut most public housers, in advocat 
ing the expenditure of public funds for 
additional slum clearance develop 
ments, realistically continue to associate 
the movement with certain broad com 
munity purposes, such as the elimina 
tion of delinquency through construc 
tive recreational outlets, development 
of better citizenship through adult 
education and community activities, 
higher standards of health and home 
making, etc. The provision of good 
shelter alone does not necessarily lead 
to these related social benefits; con 
structive educational efforts are essen- 
tial along with an improved physical 
environment and it devolves upon 
management to assist, encourage, and 
stimulate tenant and integrated com 
munity activities. The use of public 
funds for low-rent housing imposes a 
responsibility that the maximum bene 
fit—not the minimum—be achieved. 
Experience has shown that new hous 
ing enterprises can rapidly deteriorate 
into. slum-like conditions without 
proper management—a management 
which wisely recognizes the impor 
tance of the human relations aspect 
of the program. 

This might be an appropriate time 
for housing managers of public de- 
velopments throughout the country to 
hold up a mirror and to take 
cognizance of the reflection therein. 
Are the grounds, the houses, and the 
administration buildings neat in ap- 


pearance and generally well main- 
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POINTERS ON PICKING MAINTENANCE MEN 


For the first time in more than 
five years, building owners and man 
agers are beginning to have some 
choice in employing new workers to 
hill wartime vacancies and to replace 
undesirable members of their service 
organizations. Right now would seem 
to be an excellent time to stop and 
consider the basic requirements of 
each job to be filled—especially those 
in the maintenance department. 

Here are the suggestions of ex- 
perienced building operators as to what 
constitute the qualifications of a de- 
pendable maintenance man. They ap- 
peared in the April 1946 issue ot 
Buildings and Building Management. 
Each of them comes from the everyday 
experience of practical building opera- 
tors, men who have seen these pointers 
achieve results that can be expressed 
in dollars-and-cents on the profit side 
of the ledger. 

“Fix-It” Tendencies 

(1) Pick a man who has a natural 
“fix-it” bent; one who takes pride in 
his ability to improvise urgently 
needed repairs, to plan ways of sub- 
stituting when there isn't time to get 
a new part. This individual's greatest 
value will be in his love for mainten 
ance work and his pride in accom- 
plishing the unexpected when circum 
stances require. 

Easy-Going Disposition 

(2) A good maintenance man _ has 
to have a calm, easy-going disposition. 
Maintenance and repair work is not 
for the man who is hot-headed or who 
becomes panicky in an emergency. 
Steady nerves are important in the 


TRAINING— Continued from Page 122 
tained? Are there rent delinquencies 
each month and, if so, does manage- 
ment know the reasons therefor? Are 
the tenants responsive to a_ tenant 
maintenance program, or are they in- 
different and there a 
smoothly functioning ‘management or 
ganization, or are there numerous per- 
sonnel problems? Is the tenant-man- 
agement relationship friendly and co- 
operative, or is there friction and mis- 
understanding? Do young people take 
part in recreational activities either on 
the project grounds or in community 
centers, or is there a tendency toward 
vandalism and “gangism”? Do adults 
participate in community activities? Is 
there a friendly spirit among neigh- 
bors, or is there frequent quarreling 
and bickering? Do children and par- 
ents seem glad and proud to live in 
the development or not? Do local 
officials and agencies cooperate with 
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careless? Is 


everyday functions of a maintenance 
man’s job. The most desirable main 
tenance man is one who does not get 
ruffled when things go wrong, yet 
who shows genuine interest in what 
he is doing. 

Knows Oils, Greases 
(3) A- maintenance man_ should 
have at least a working knowledge of 
oils and greases and their uses. Lubri 
cants are ol great importance in keep 
ing building equipment running and 
in cutting down operating costs and 
repair bills. This knowledge need not 
extend to technical skill but it should 
be sufficient to enable him not only 
to know when and how to lubricate 
but to have a basic understanding ot 
the various lubricants and their uses. 
If an otherwise qualified man does 
not have sufhcient knowledge of 
lubricants, any lubricant manufacturer 
will supply the necessary information. 
Not Afraid of Dirt 

(4) A good maintenance man 
need not be too exacting as to clean 
liness but neither can he be slovenly, 
for cleanliness is a basic principle of 
good maintenance. Many men who 
are overly fussy about cleanliness are 
good enough for ordinary operations 
but fail completely when they have to 
plunge into an emergency job. 

Will to Learn 

(5) A good maintenance man 
should have a reasonable educational 
background and, equally as important, 
a natural desire to read and_ study 
maintenance and repair manuals put 
out by building equipment manutac 
turers. The man who throws such 


management in community efforts or 
not? 

Answers to these questions should 
furnish a fairly accurate index of the 
success or failure of the development 
as a community enterprise. And in the 
final analysis, it is the competence 
of the manager and his staff which 
determines the overall tone and qual 
ity of the housing development. For 
“housing is people’—not buildings. 
Adequate training of managers and 
other personnel—federal and _ local 
would give assurance that 
public housing is achieving its orig 
inal goal, 

The question is: what kind of train- 
ing and for whom? In Part II of 
this discussion I shall draw on my 


greater 


personal experience as a housing man- 
ager of FPHA war projects and as 
a member of FPHA regional and 
central office staff for the answers to 
some of the questions. 


literature aside on the presumption 
that he knows all about ‘the subject 
is seldom a good maintenance man, 
for new ways of doing things are be 
ing discovered constantly and many 
old practices are being made obsolet« 
by new discoveries. A maintenance 
job is no place for a man who will 
not study, who will not grasp at every 
bit of information, who will not con 
stantly seek to improve his knowledge 
Ability to Teach 

(6) A good 
should have the 
things 


maintenance man 
ability to explain 
to others, particularly if he 
must supervise the building's main 
tenance crew. Even more important, 
he must have the ability to show 
others how things are done so that 
usage 


passed 


his knowledge of equipment 


and care can be successfully 
on to every man using the equipment. 
Handy With Small Tools 

(7) He should be handy with 
small tools and know how to take 
care of them. The maintenance man’s 
small tools are as precious to him as 
good instruments are to a_ surgeon. 
The quality of his tools largely de 
termines his ability to perform prac 
tical maintenance, If he is. careless 
in the way he handles tools, takes 
care of them, or uses them; in_ the 
way he selects tools for a particular 
job, he is not only a bad maintenance 
man but a costly one. Tools, if not 
used most carefully, soon become a 
heavy item of expense. 

Knows Value of Details 

(8) A maintenance man. ts 
painstaking and careful. He knows 
the value of minute attention to little 
things. 


good 


Experience has taught him 
that maintenance is, was, and always 
will be, care and attention to the littl 
details that make the big machinery 
and equipment in the building operat« 
smoothly. 
Dependable 

good 


(9) A 


one upon whom a building manager 


maintenance man 1S 


can depend, no matter what happens 

These pointers may suggest others 
to the 
those listed by experienced managers 


reader—but they represent 
as of most importance in the selec 
tion of dependable maintenance men. 
Good oils and xreases, fine equipment, 
precautionary devices, and other fac 
tors are useless when the w rong type 
of individual is chosen to put them 
Into operation. 

Remember—the maintenance man is 
one of the most important men on 
the payroll of a building management 
organization, 
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GROUNDS CARE 

A full-time consultant who knows 
how to make grass, shrubs, and trees 
grow is now on the staff of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. He is Mr. John 
F. Klein, a local farmer, who was tor 
several years in charge of grounds 
maintenance for an Army air field. 
His job is to furnish advice and super- 
vision to all housing managers and in 
many cases, to direct operations per- 
sonally. Already, it is reported, he 
has achieved excellent results at Nesbitt 
Courts and Taylor Homes, the Author- 
ity’s low-rent developments. 

Lawnmowing is done by the main- 
tenance staff of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Omaha, rather than by 
the residents of the Authority's three 
low-rent developments. “We do all the 
mowing with power mowers and the 
trimming with hand mowers, wherever 
necessary,” writes General Housing 
Manager Edward M. Ouren. “Our 
reasons for doing the work ourselves 
may be summarized as follows: (1) it 
enables us to get uniform appearance; 
(2) we can better control the maxi- 
mum height of grass, which is three 
inches. This height of grass permits 
the blue-grass to reseed itself. It also 
discourages weed growth and protects 
grass roots from drought and sun.” 

Actually, Mr. Ouren believes, the 
additional maintenance costs are 
negligible in relation to the time that 
is usually required to get full resi- 
dent cooperation. In 1944 the grass 
was cut six times and required 226 
man-hours of work; in 1945, five cut- 
tings necessitated 216 man-hours of 
work. Other maintenance jobs, such 
as watering the lawns, and keeping 
them free from weeds and litter, are 
performed by the residents. 





RESIDENTS’ TRACK AND FIELD MEET 

Young residents of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority's fourteen develop- 
ments competed in the Authority's 
third annual inter-project track and 
field meet on May 30. Two awards 
were made: (1) a trophy, to be re- 
tained permanently, was presented to 
the project that made the highest 
number of points in the races and 
field events; (2) an inter-project track 
and field plaque was awarded to the 
same project, to keep for one year. 
The contests were open to youngsters 
from nine to eighteen years of age, 
and each development could enter not 
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more than two individuals and 
rélay team in each event. 
NURSERY RHYMES FOR ADULTS 
- To remind residents of Frazier 
Courts, a low-rent development of The 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas, of their “good neighbor” re- 
sponsibilities, Manager James E. Smith 
has prepared a set of instructions in 
the form of “Mother Swoose Rhymes.” 
Here are a few samples taken from 
the cleverly illustrated mimeographed 
pamphlet that was recently distributed 
to the 250 families of the Courts. 

Peter Painer, the big entertainer, 

His neighbors can’t get any rest. 

He’s so inconsiderate—he must be illiterate, 

He’s making himself a_ pest. 


one 


Willie Masher, the shrubbery smasher, 
Plays in the shrub beds all day. 

His mother and dad are just as bad, 
They won't tell him where to play 


Jack be nimble, Jack be quick! 

Don’t let your muscles decay. 

The tools you can borrow—don’'t 
wait tll tomorrow, 


Your yard can be beautiful today. 


SCREEN DOOR MAINTENANCE 
Broken dowels in screen doors are 
a source of annoyance and maintenance 
expense on many housing develop- 
ments. Mrs. Kate Walsh, Chief, Source 
Materials Unit, FPHA Management 
Branch, Washington, has received a 
description of a method of repairing 
them from a manager in Region V, 
L. Duane Moore, reported to be highly 





te the Housing M — 


P 4 
satisfactory. The method is illustrated 
in the diagram below and in Mr. 
Moore’s detailed instructions. 

1. Place the door on a level surface; 
use an extension bar clamp or an 
improvised wedge clamp that extends 
across the width of the door and 
clamp the door together so that all 
loose members are held firmly in their 
true and even position. 

2. Use *%-inch dowel pins for %-inch 
or l-inch doors, and ! 
pins for 14-inch doors. 
3. Prepare the dowels by first making 
a %-inch deepsaw cut at one end of 
each dowel as a slot for the expansion 
wedge. Cut a slightly tapering hard 
wood wedge, approximately 1l-inch 
long and %-inch narrower than the 
dowel. (Hardwood spiral dowels may 
be used instead of plain dowels; they 
insure a more even distribution of 
glue in the joint.) 

4. Swab the and wedge 
thoroughly with water-resistant glue 
and force the dowel into place. Take 
care that the wedge stays in position 
so that the expansion is exerted against 
the grain of the wood and not against 
the door surfaces. 

If the rails are split, they should 
be carefully repaired before the dowel- 
ing operation is started, by forcing 
water-resistant glue into the split 
cracks and using counter-sunk sleeve 
screws and clamps to draw the edges 
into their true position. 


5-inch dowel 


dowel 
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MEMPHIS HONORS 
TENANT-OF-THE-MONTH 


Each month a $5 award is given 
to the tenant of LeMoyne Gardens 
(a 500-family low-rent development 
of the Memphis Housing Authority) 
who has made an outstanding contri- 
bution toward the general improve- 
ment and welfare of the group. The 
idea of the award was developed by 
the staff of the project newspaper as 
a method of recognizing individuals 
in the community who have unselfish- 
ly devoted their time and talents in 
this manner. Any tenant can be recom- 
mended for the award, provided he is 
a member of the General Tenant As- 
sociation; the final choice is made 
by a vote of the newspaper staff. The 
newspaper, rather than the Tenant 
Association, was chosen as sponsor of 
the award since it is the “mouth- 
piece” of the Gardens, and reaches 
more families than does any other 
organization. Funds for the award are 
drawn from newspaper staff funds, 
raised through promotional programs. 

The first tenant-of-the-month award 
was given in March to Thomas H. 
Jackson, who has served as scout- 
master since the organization of the 
LeMoyne Gardens Troop. Mr. Jackson 
is also an active member of the Board 
of Directors of the Tenant Associa- 
tion and is usually chosen to head 
any entertainment committee involv- 
ing children’s activities. 

Mrs. Carson Brooks, chairman ot 
the Easter activity program, was the 
April tenant-of-the-month. Mrs. Brooks 
supervised all the details of a chil- 
dren’s party—from coaching the par- 
ticipants to dyeing Easter eggs for 
1900 children, 

If there is no special LeMoyne ac- 
tivity to which tenants can contribute 
during any particular 
award may be presented on the basis 
of support of the yearly program of 
the Tenant Association. 


GREENHILLS—Continved from Page 115 


The twofold importance of the 
Greenhills plan is stressed by Oliver 
C. Winston, FPHA General Field Of- 
fice Director. “First,” wrote Mr. Wins- 
ton when the plan was originally an- 
nounced, “it will give builders an op- 
portunity to show what type of house 
they can produce at the present time 
within the income range of veterans; 
and second, it should demonstrate the 
improved type of planning and the 
improved character of house that can 
be obtained at a moderate cost if land 
cost is appropriate to its use for low- 
or moderate-cost housing.” 
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month, the’ 


NAHO NEWS—Continued from Page 119 
ities; Personnel; Disposition; Conver- 
sion of PL671 Projects to Low Rent 
Status; Design and Construction of 
Future Public Housing; Racial Rela- 
tions; Small and Rural Authorities; 
Civic Relations. 
Midwest 

The Midwest Regional Council de- 
cided against holding a spring con 
ference, although, under the Associa- 
tion’s recently adopted yearly program, 
such a meeting was on the calendar. 
Instead, the Council's Executive Com- 
mittee decided to concentrate on com 
mittee activities and on the publication 
of a regional newsletter—both services 
having been adopted for the purpose 
of encouraging greater regional mem 
bership participation in the Council's 
affairs. 

A Committee on the Local Authority 
Role in Community Housing Activities 
has already been appointed under the 
chairmanship of Gordon E. Howard 
of the Region II] FPHA office. Serv 
ing with him on the Committee are 
Frederick T. Aschman of the Illinois 
State Housing Board; /ra Bach of the 
Chicago Authority; James T. Hubbell 
of the Hammond Authority; Richard 
Perrin of the Milwaukee Authority; 
Emmett Ballard, newly - appointed 
director of the Kansas City Authority; 
and Hugh W. Urban of the Region 
III Office of Administrator, NHA. 

Brice Martin, editor of the Council's 
recently revived newsletter, expects to 
have the first issue out some time be 
fore the end of June. 


Southeastern 


A Committee on the Evaluation of 
Public Housing has recently been ap- 
pointed by President Dyer of the 
Southeastern Regional Council. He has 
named Gerald Gimre of Nashville as 
Chairman, who is now in the process 
of working out a plan of action for 
the Committee. It is anticipated that 
it will operate somewhat similarly to 
a committee of the same title that con 
ducted an evaluation ‘program in the 
Pacific Southwest Region two years 
ago. That committee actually toured 
the region and “audited” operating 
procedures of representative authorities 
of all types and sizes, later issuing a 
report of its findings that was re- 
garded as highly useful, both to 
FPHA’S regional office and to the local 
authorities of the region. 


CHAPTERS 
Niagara 
On June 7 a meeting of all NAHO 
members and housing officials in the 
Niagara area met at the call of Charles 
A. Roesch, a manager of one of the 


developments of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority. The meeting was 
for the purpose of considering the or 
ganization of a Niagara Frontier Chap 
ter of NAHO and was conducted 
under the temporary leadership of 
Robert D. Sipprell, also of the Buffalo 
Authority. The “call” to the meeting 
said: “In view of the constantly in 
creasing complexity of the housing 
emergency, it is important that those 
people who are responsible for the 
administration of housing should meet 
from time to time for mutual inter 
change of ideas, discussion of common 
problems, and new 
our profession.” 


factors affecting 


Puget Sound 

The second meeting of the Puget 
Sound Chapter was held in Tacoma 
on Saturday, April 16, with approxi- 
mately 145 persons in attendance (out 
of a total membership of 190). The 
meeting started at 9 and carried 
through for the entire day, During 
the morning three specialized groups 
met separately: maintenance, manage 
ment, and administrative. At noon, the 
Mayor of Tacoma addressed a lunch 
eon session. A general meeting in the 
afternoon heard reports (1) from each 
of the morning sessions; (2.) from the 
meetings of the national NAHO 
FPHA-LHA Committee and of the 
NAHO Board meetings—both held in 
Washington during the _ previous 
month: (3) from Mr. John Schlarb 
on the NPHC conference in New 
York on March 14, 15, and 16; and 
(4) from NAHO’s then Executive 
Director, Hugh R. Pomeroy, on the 
national program. The session ended 
with some discussion of the Wagner 
Ellender-Taft bill, after which an eve 
ning of social activities was conducted 
under the auspices of the chapter. 

A third meeting was set for May 
21 at Renton, Washington, with the 
agenda following the 
pattern as above, with 
Mon C, Wallgren scheduled to ad 
dress the luncheon meeting. Subjects 


same general 


Governor 


for four special groups to discuss 
were: Maintenance Group - 
“Grounds;” Administrative Group 


“Personnel Policies” and “Declaration 
of Excess Property;” Project Service 
Group “Reduction of Operating 
Costs; Management Group—“What 
Is Project Service?” “Centralization or 
Decentralization.” 
New York-New Jersey 

Robert Lasch, author of “Breaking 
the Building Blockade,” lectured on 
May 28 before a NAHO 
jointly sponsored by the Metropolitan 
New York and the New Jersey Chap 
ters. 


meeting 
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ties from Foreign Correspondents 





HOUSING MANAGEMENT UNRRA STYLE—GERMANY 

Just a line from another “wandering houser,” rather 
far from the home scene at the moment. Last June 18 
I was discharged from the Army to take a job with 
UNRRA overseas. . . . I was first sent to Passau as a 
Principal Welfare Officer but on the 4th of December, 
I was suddenly shifted to Regensburg to take over what 
was considered a very hot spot. It turned out to be the 
former “Hermann Goering Heim,” a German war housing 
project that had been built to house workers of the 
local Messerschmidt plant. General Truscott, when he had 
succeeded the late General Patton as Commanding General 
of the United States Third Army, had found there were 
about 4800 Germans living in the project and had immed 
iately ordered that they be evacuated and that Allied DPs 
be put in here’ instead. . . 

When I got here, I found a project covering about 50 
acres, with 298 units. We found that we had almost 
5300 people—all of them “displaced persons”: Poles, 
Ukrainians, White Ruthenians, White Russians, Lithuan 
ians, Latvians, and Esthonians being the largest groups. 
There was also the usual miscellaneous group of every 
thing from Canadians to Turks. The water in the project 
had never been checked and it was only running in a 
few of the apartments a few hours a day and in some 
of the apartments it hadn't run for a month, You can 
imagine toilets that hadn't been flushed for a month! 
We found that we were 2600 beds, mattresses, and 
blankets short. We found only enough food in the ware 
house for one week and it was supposed to last until the 
first of the year. There were no schools, no playgrounds. 

That was December! Today we have a beautiful project, 
with flowering gardens, nice playgrounds, excellent sani 
tation, and a beautiful school. How we got it would cover 
pages of the most fascinating story you ever heard. 
But here are a few of our current facts that may give 
you some idea of what we are today. We have 1350 chil 
dren in our camp school, of whom 280 are in kinder 
garten and pre-school groups. We have a camp infirmary 
of fifty beds, with seven out-patient clinics and a good 
X-ray room, where all the children are being examined, 
all run by a staff of DP doctors, with one UNRRA 
Medical Officer supervising. We have a project police 
force of 110 men, with the same authority in the camp 
that the German police have in the towns. We operate a 
fleet of 16 large trucks and 12 passenger cars, burning 
up about 3500 gallons of gas every month. We have 
rebuilt all the roads in the camp, filled in all the bomb 
craters, pulled down all the bombed-out houses, built 
sport fields and outdoor theaters. We have “well-baby 
clinics” and all the rest of the trimmings. Our welfare 
program furnishes a well-rounded program of culture 
and sport. 

All of this has been accompiished with the coopera 
tion and help and hard work of the DPs living in the 
camp. For we are only a team of eighteen people and 
we now have over 6000 living in the project. Talk about 
housing management! I would love to see some of my 
old friends carrying on a good maintenance program when 
the lights blow and there aren’t any fuses in Germany; 
when the water lines block up and there aren’t any tools 
to be had; when you fix up a complete fire-fighting unit 
without any fire-fighting equipment (because there isn’t 
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any). But it has been a grand experience and a very 
developing one. 


Barent F. Landstreet, Regensburg, Germany. 


HOUSING MISSION TO PHILIPPINES 

President Osmena requested the assistance of a United 
States Advisory Housing Mission which arrived here March 
14 under the sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Com 
mittee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, State De 
partment. (See April Journal, page 88). 

Among the documents which were made available to the 
National Housing Commission of the Philippine Govern- 
ment by the Mission was a stray copy of the Journal of 
HOUSING. . . I am sure that a complimentary subscription 
for a year would stimulate an exchange of information and 
an association for mutual benefit extending well beyond 
the Philippine Independence Day of July 4, 1946, It would 
lend encouragement to a new and inexperienced group 
which is undertaking the staggering housing problem of 
the Philippines. In addition to most of today’s problems 
in American housing, the Commission has the burden ot 
rehousing the thousands made homeless during the war 

You may have heard that Manila is one of the worst 
of war damaged cities. The destruction is appalling. The 
old City, Intramuros, is now reminiscent of the Forum 
Romanum, no pane of glass is visible and no photograph 
could possibly give any idea of the minutae of battle 
damage or catch the telltale etchings of machine guns, 
grenades, or point-blank artillery. However, in three weeks 
we have already grown somewhat accustomed to it and 
now we are at work in earnest. 

Earl V. Gauger, Manila. 


LAND AND HOUSING POLICY—ITALY 

I have seen about all of Italy | want tor some time. 
The people are apathetic, having been dominated tor so 
long by fascism and the corruption of feudal and monopo 
listic interests. In many sections of the country there is a 
large percentage of absentee landlordism. The farms are 
exceedingly small and the farmers pay half of what they 
produce to the landlords. . . In one community where 
I inquired about the taxes, the landlord only paid about 
40 cents per farm per month, including improvements. 
The value of the farm was determined on what the land 
lord thought could be produced. The tax rate, on the 
other hand hadn’t changed in the last 20 years. 

As far as urban housing conditions are concerned, there 
is little evidence of progressive ideas or attempts at plan 
ning. Naples, for instance, has about the filthiest and 
most congested slums in terms of building coverage, that 
I have seen anywhere. Even in the more up-to-date 
cities such as Florence and Rome there are inadequate sani 
tation facilities. Bathing facilities are a luxury. The sewage 
is usually handled by septic tanks and collected periodically. 

. There is no evidence of public housing except tor 
a few isolated examples put up by the fascists. In Florence. 
the city of Renaissance architecture and culture, there is no 
housing authority or planning body. 

There is a great need for an understanding of basic 
economic principles in terms of land tenure, taxation, 
municipal finance, tariffs, etc. There is too much political 
boondoggling and too little Christian economics. 


Walter McC. Maitland, Italy 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 
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N221. SUMMARY OF THE 1945 
HOUSING YEAR, ANALYSIS OF 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LAWS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 1945 HOUSING 
LITERATURE. May 1946. 16 pp. $1.00. 
Has been distributed free to all mem- 
bers of NAHO 

Preprints of three articles, prepared by the 
NAHO staff, that will appear in the 1946 
Municipal Year Book. Includes tables showing 
state-by-state characteristics of urban redevel 
opment legislation 


N22ia. WHY TRAIN — WHO — 
HOW? by Arthur Schroeder. May 1946. 
6 pp. mimeo. Has been sent free to all 
agency members of NAHO; additional 
distribution free on request to NAHO 

The statement of the Regional Training 
Officer of FPHA Region VI before a meeting 
ot NAHO’'s Southern California Chapter on 
March 28, 1946. Tells why staff training is 
important and describes the program of the 
FPHA regional ofhce 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





THE LIVABILITY PROBLEMS OF 
1,000 FAMILIES, FPHA Bulletin No. 
28 (see listing April Journal, page 87). 

This thorough study of what's wrong with 
housing from the point of view of the 
tenant should be required reading for every 
architect and planner in the field of public 
housing. It is appalling to see how man 
blunders have been committed: some in_ the 
name of economy, others through © sheer 
thoughtlessness 

The Bulletin is the result of studies con 
ducted in 1942 and 1945 in 51 permanent 
housing projects in all eight FPHA regions 
Individual houses as well as apartments are 
covered; tenants chosen for interview are 
representative of various racial groups and 
different income brackets. The Bulletin gives 
evidence of very carefully prepared question 
ing and seems to have covered all possible 
angles in evaluating the quality of living 
space offered in housing projects. Recom 
mendations for the improvement of criticized 
conditions are submitted at the conclusion of 
each chapter 

The uses made of dwellings by more than 
a thousand tamilies in aided projects are 
examined; adequacies and inadequacies of 
areas, equipment, facilites, design features, 
and materials that affect the livability of thes 
dwellings are analyzed. There is hardly a 
single item covered in this investigation that 
is not severely criticized by tenants as well as 
by the investugators themselves: whether the 
location of doors in the living room, the 
amount of work and storage space in kitchens, 
or the ventilation of bedrooms. The criticism 
in Most cases is sound and justihed. There 
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Is No reason wh ven un r the rigt 
dictates of economy, wing s \ 
have been built without a sing i ken 
wall tor furniture plac nt, kitchen shelf 
ing should be out of react onentation 
sun and wind disregarcdec 

Although the majorit t tenant complaint 
ire caused by taults in the basic planning 


ot dwelling units, certain inconveniences ma 
be traced to the tenants themselves and couk 
be overcome through a program of tenant 


varaing wt pur 


education, particular 
of furniture and arrangement of furnitur 
within the rooms 1 he tuc reveals that 

majority of tenants buy new turniture when 
they move into a housit proyect and that 


they consistently bu irtic that a 


siderably ton yulk for t i7 tr th Toor 
This common mistak pome toward tl 
need tor the establ nt of consumer 


formation cent 


1 unit 
all projects 

In conclusion, the tigator tat I} 
findings obtained in this stuc reveal tw 
major fallacies in 
tailure to realize that tami POSSESSIONS are 
not of minimur 17 ar in not b Ter 
modated in| minimum aces; and (2) that 
the equipment requirements for household 
operations are tar reater than the storage 
spaces provides H 
moderatel 
and home upkeep can hardly b xpected it 
cooking utensil must b tored mn kitch t 
floors and foods, dishes, and cleaning uppli 
in bedroom an inet yet if Va can 
not be washed and doorless ts can not 
be kept clean \ pr t tamulies are not 
immune to beauty, an ttractiy ind oper 
able homes will pa ood dividends in home 
care and in tenant manag nt cooperation 
Hilde Reiss 

SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING: A Citizens’ Survey. January 1946. 
30 pp. 25 cents. San Francisco Planning 
and Housing Association, 1095 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


An informal analysi « b 1 special 
commuttee of interested citizer t five “671 
developments operated by the Housing Auth 
ority of the City and County of San Fran 
cisco. Includes seven individual reports, cov 
ing: architecture, legal aspects of slum clear 
ance and low-rent housing, graded rent syst 


and annual income review, muinorit 
social agencies and recreation, public health 


tenant and neighborhood reaction to housing 








The committee conclud that (1) t 
five developments should revert to low-ren 
occupancy as soon as ns permit 4 
there should be no restrictions as to race 
creed, or color in future public housing: (3 
there should be at ast one public housing 
project built in area redeveloped unde 
the state redevelopment law 4) cost hmuita 


tions for public housing should be increased 
in line with current building costs in ord 

to permit reactivation of the Authority's six 
deterred low-rent projects: (5) the design of 
future public housing should be “more home 
like and appealing and we would like to se 
provision made for additional recreational areas 
tor children 


HOME LOANS UNDER THE GI 
BILL OF RIGHTS: How Your Govern- 
ment Will Help You Finance the Build- 
ing or Buying of a Home. National 
Housing Agency. 1946. 12 pp: 5 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


now ul tw home-financing in 
uning a il ind 





REFERENCE AND SOURCE MATE. 
RIAL: I Housing and Housing Needs; 
II Economic and Social Costs of Good 
and Bad Housing; III Who Pays for 
Public Housing. March 1946. 30 pp. 
plano. Free. Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, Longfellow Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


A goo urce k g ofheial and us 
cla it! I housing jUcstions 
that tten c int « ft controvers 
Som tt t ve are: tax exemy 
tion and pa ents in u t tanxe veteran 
using nec who 1\ I public housing 
n ion irba I 


PUBLIC HOUSING: The Work of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
March 1946. 45 pp. 20 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C 


Thi ittr tT strates hooklet r ' | 
by FPHA i iluab immar tor the 
genera pupil a the Vor im ryvanizat n 

FPHA ane t , using auth 
vith respect t both War am V-rent 
ing. (yn dctailes if thor i 

“ if Z net 
t iron t i i in 

c i 1 \ wa 


INFLATION IN HOMES AND HOME 
SITES: Report on a Nationwide Survey. 
April 1946. 37 pp. including charts and 
tables. Free. National Housing Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Summari tl! hinading oa sury J 
taken lat n M I t ) xtent of 
j cas I i ’ raw i 
Late iValia hientia it 
ne ng l 
cu ( 1 ur\ i 
we V¢ w« ‘ ( 
nt I 
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GENERAL HOUSING ACT OF 1946. 
Report of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, U. S. Senate. April 8, 
1946. 47 pp. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

The text t the Committee 1 rt f m 


nding m 1 inving S.1592 w 1 at 


VETERANS’ EMERGENCY HOUSING 
PROGRAM: Hearings on H.R. 4761. 
March 1946. 25 pp. and charts. Free. 
National Housing Agency, Washington 
a> a G 

The statement by NHA Administrator Wil 
son W. Wyatt betore the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Curren during the heats 
ings on the Patman bil 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


JA-1, HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
—WEST COAST 

Regional office of federal agency is looking 
for persons to work in difficult administrative 
positions primarily requiring expediting and 
coordinating ability. The individuals will 
work in two basic fields: (1) production 
expediting, where their background should 
have involved materials, construction, or labor; 
(2) community assistance, where their back- 
ground should have included work with local 
government. Salary—$5180 to $7175. 


JA-2, HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
—WASHINGTON 

Federal agency is looking for key admin 
istrative personnel with background in build- 
ing materials, labor, or manufacturing and 
community facilities to serve as chiefs of sec- 
tions. Responsibilities include — principally 
gathering facts in field of specialization, an 
alyzing them in relation to the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program, and making 
recommendations for changes in the program 
on the basis of such findings. Salary—$7175. 


JA-3, HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
—WASHINGTON 

Administrators for federal agency to serve 
as chiefs of units concerned with estimating 
requirements and determining adequacy otf 
production programs for building components 
Also, to review the feasibility of the housing 
program in terms of particular bu:lding ma 
terials and components in order that housing 
goals can be expeditiously achieved. Salary- 


$6230. 


JA-4, PREFABRICATED HOUSING 
SPECIALIST—W ASHINGTON 

Federal agency has an opening for a_ pre 
fabricated housing specialist to work in con 
nection with the veterans housing program. 
Salary—$6230. 


JA-5, PLANNING RESEARCH AS- 
SISTANT—MIDWEST 

Preferably a man, resident of Chicago, with 
graduate training in sociology or public ad 
ministration, to work with newly-organized 
redevelopment corporation. Salary —$3000. 


JA-6, RESEARCH TECHNICIAN— 
MIDWEST 

Regional planning department is looking 
for a research technician. 
$300 per month, plus cost-of-living bonus o 
$36.44 per month. 


Salary—$250 to 


JA-7, UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR— 
WEST COAST 

To devote about two-thirds of his tume 
during the 1946-47 year to teaching a course 
in financial administration, and to spend one- 
third of his time as a research associate in 
the development of a program in administra 
tive tools and techniques to be made avail 
able the following year. In 1947-48, on spe 
cial assignment, to direct the field work of 
graduate students in this program of the use 
of administrative tools. Should be familiar 
with the principles and practices of budgeting 
and financial administration, particularly in 
governmental fields. Should be competent in 
organization planning and administrative pro- 
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cedures. Academic background either in eco- 
nomics or political science with work in a 
collegiate school of business. Should have a 
Ph.D. degree and should be the type that 
instinctively emphasizes the scholarly approach 
in his work. Salary—associate professor, $3800 
to $4200: assistant protessor, $3200. 


JA-8, UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR— 
WEST COAST 

Research associate to be responsible for the 
development of teaching materials and inte- 
gration of subject matter in connection with 
a delinquency control institute for law en- 
forcement ofhicers. Specific topics will cover 
the objectives of delinquency control, condi- 
tioning factors and causes, and the discovery 
and treatment of delinquents as well as pro- 
tective and preventive work. It will be the 
job of the research associate to refine the 
work done by sociologists, police administra- 
tors, and social workers in keeping the project 
up to date. Should have experience in social 
science research, and should be able to or- 
ganize material and bring together practi 
tioners in the delinquency field and_ faculty 
members. Salary—$3400 to $4000. 


JA-9, UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR OR 
INSTRUCTOR—WEST COAST 

To give most of his time to the develop 
ment of the field of public personnel ad 
ministration. Should be a man whose imagi 
nation would be such as to lead him into 
progressive approaches to personnel manage 
ment problems. Must have Ph.D. for assist- 
ant professorship. Salary—assistant professor, 
$3200 to $3400; instructor, $2800. 


JA-10, RESEARCH ASSISTANTS— 
WEST COAST 

Six or eight research assistantships are open 
for graduate students with assignmen‘s in 
several fields including housing, delinquency 
control, human relationships in management, 
and administrative analysis. Stipend—varies 
from $500 to $750 for an academic year of 
two semesters. 


JA-11, UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 
—DENVER 

Ten graduate fellowships in government 
management are offered by the University of 
Denver to students of superior ability with 
undergraduate work in the field of political 
science, economics, public administration, ac- 
counting, and statistics. Candidates are rated 
on the basis of academic achievements as well 
as on evidence indicating that they possess 
qualities of leadership and a sense of social 
responsibility. The course begins September 
16, 1946, is open to both men and women, 
and leads to the degree ot master of science 
in government management. Tuition charge 
is $500 for the twelve-month training pro- 
gram. Stipend—$1200. Additional informa- 
tion and application blanks may be secured 
from Harvey D. Willson, Director, Depart 
ment of Government Management, 1425 
Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 


JA-12, LEGAL RESEARCH 

To prepare articles, draft legislation, etc., for 
university municipal research bureau. Salary- 
$2700. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


JW-1, Male, 33 
MANAGEMENT 
Now manager of Negro family develop- 
ment consisting of 400 dwelling units and 
commercials; three years’ experience as hous- 
ing manager; willing to live anywhere in 
northern or western part of the country. 


years — HOUSING 


JW-2, Male, 39 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT— 
LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 

At present in administrative position with 
private operators on large-scale housing man- 
agement program; eight years of public hous- 
ing project Management—three in supervising 
tenant selection and special services, and five 
as housing manager, directing activities of sev- 
eral projects in a community; three years in 
public welfare; three years in private indus- 
try; two years in community recreation (boys) 
work. Education—B.S. and B.A‘. 


JW-3, Female— COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION FOR HOUSING 

For nine years director of citizens’ housing 
agency in large city; three years with federal 
government as housing specialist on radio 
education program, as special housing repre 
sentative on Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
and as housing consultant in community or- 
ganization work with Public Works Admin- 
istration. Previously worked as member of 
research institute, setting up plans tor organi- 
zation of citizens’ housing agency: acted as 
national representative of organization par- 
ticipating in study of community housing 
action; served ten years as special representa- 
tive with private housing development, or- 
ganizing social, recreational, and other needs 
of 5000 home owners and tenants. Would 
like to cooperate in expediting the Wyatt 
program by (1) assisting regional expediters 
in their work with local emergency housing 
committees or (2) by working on a national 
level, feeding needed information to local 
Lroups. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 
Individual Associate 


Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 


Individual — Junior 


Sustaining .......... —, 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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